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Bunyan in the light of Modern Criticism. 


HESE are the days of the Higher Criticism ; when criticism, 

as the author of a book before us—“ Ignorant Essays ”— 
remarks, has been reduced to an exact science—or thinks it has 
which is not perhaps the same thing. It is Mr. Dowling’s 
remark, not ours; for we have our doubts as to the scientific 
exactness of the Higher Criticism, or indeed as to the possibility 
of reducing literary criticism, and above all, poetical criticism, to 
an exact science. Much, no doubt, may be and has been done 
in the direction of codifying it, and introducing guards against 
the worse excesses of dull caprice: but when all has been said 
and done, the last word in the last resort must always remain to 
be uttered by that indescribable, intuitive faculty which we label 
rather than describe as Taste ; a faculty which, though it may 
be educed, cultivated, and corrected, can no more be taught than 
poetry itself; but, like poetry, is born with its possessor. There 
are subtle currents of perception which the most delicate galvan- 
ometer of expression refuses to indicate. You cannot always 
formulate feeling. There are cases in which, if the critic attempt 
to fortify his inborn instinct for poetic excellence by reasoned 
demonstration, he deludes his readers, and most of all himself; 
in which the only honest method is virtually, if not explicitly, 
to declare, “This is poetry—I feel it to be poetry.” Until 
quite recently, however, the scientific prestige of the Higher 
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2 Bunyan in the light of Modern Criticism. 


Criticism was a thing so overwhelming that the few cavillers 
who were sensible of these things dared not lift their voices. 
But since the very prophet of the new method, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, showed by his onslaught on Shelley that all the forces 
of the Higher Criticism were unavailing to protect a critic from 
aberrations of judgment grievous as any recorded of poor, de- 
spised Jeffrey, nay even (except for Gifford’s vulgarity) of 
Gifford himself, it has become possible for a writer, while ac- 
knowledging the genuine good work done by the innovation, to 
question its claims to the rank of a science. Nay, we ask pardon 
for using such language: to our thinking, criticism, in essence 
if not in detail, is a higher and more delicate thing than any 
science. 

Accordingly, it is a pleasure to encounter a writer who 
approaches the great poets (throwing aside pretensions to “ac- 
curate criticism’) inthe attitude of reverent delighted admiration, 
and warm, sympathetic intuition. In ¢/ezr case, at least, such an 
attitude is surely admissible and appropriate. Their place in 
literature is long since decided, so far as concerns the present 
generation ; their faults, such as they are, have been detected 
and catalogued,: it becomes possible in their regard to have a 
surfeit of balanced critical appraisal. The one thing we cannot 
have too much of is discriminating praise, rooted (as with the 
author under notice) in direct poetical insight. And the writer's 
praise is infectious in its generosity and truth. We all, or Iet us 
hope, most of us, know how delightful is the conversation of a 
friend who reverberates in lustier, more vigorous phrases, our 
own love for the heirs of immortality, who voices, as it were, 
the inarticulate throbbings of our hearts. Such a friend is the 
book before us. The author speaks of the great poets, of Keats, 
or Spenser, or De Quincey,* as we are told that Keats himself 

*We make no apology for placing De Quincey among the poets. If ever 
poetry quitted for a space her mighty orchestra of metre to draw hardly less mighty 


harmonies from the majestic organ of prose, it was when she dominated the great 
soul in the frail body of Thomas de Quincey. 
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spoke, and as we know that Keats wrote of them—with eyes 
kindling, and quickened pulse, so that the cold printed lines 
seem to rise and ring like a human voice. If, when he has 
finished some of these “ Essays,” the reader does not feel an irre- 
pressible desire to shake the author by the hand, and thank 
him for his stimulating converse—then the reader’s feelings are 
not as ours, and this book is not for him. He had better seek 
some critic who will lay his subject on the table, nick out every 
nerve of thought, every vessel of emotion, every muscle of ex- 
pression with light, cool, fastidious scalpel, and then call on him 
to admire the “ neat dissection.” 

With that quick, direct insight, which distinguishes him, 
the author of “Ignorant Essays” has detected a literary fallacy 
which has long flourished in unchecked rankness. For nearly 
two centuries Bunyan and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” have remained 
unassailed by the literary iconoclasts, who have left little 
unassailed that was capable of assault ; until Macaulay, by his 
celebrated essay, set the seal on the literary reputation of the con- 
verted tinker. It is strange (but thanks are none the less surely 
due to him) that it should have been left for the writer of these 
“Essays” to utter the first word of cavil. He has accepted the 
responsibility manfully ; and at an appropriate moment, when 
the centenary of Bunyan is being celebrated by his admirers, 
and when, moreover, the medizval book from which Bunyan bor- 
rowed is about to reappear in English dress. The following 
passage occurs in what is the most important, as it is one of the 
most interesting, of Mr. Dowling’s “ Essays ”»—* Lies of Fable and 
Allegory :”— 

“How any*man with imagination can bear the book I do not 
know. Bunyan had inexhaustible invention, but no imagination. 
He saw a reason for things, but not the things themselves. No 
creation of the imagination can lack consequence or verisimili- 
tude. Onalmost every page of the ‘ Progress’ there is violation 
of sequence, outrage against verisimilitude. Christian has a 


great burden on his back and is in rags. He cannot remove the 
burden. (Why?) He is put to bed (with the burden on his 
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back), then he is troubled in his mind (the burden is forgotten, 
and the vision altered completely and fatally); again we are 
reminded that he has the burden on his back when he tells 
Evangelist of it. Why can he not loose the burden on his 
back? How is it secured so that he cannot remove it? He 
cannot see a wicket-gate across a very wide field, but he sces a 
shining light (where ?), and then he begins to run (burden and 
all) away from his wife and children (which is immoral and 
abhorrent to the laws of God and man). For the mere selfish 
ease of his body he deserts his wife and children, who must be 
left miserably poor, for is he not in rags? The neighbours come 
out and mock at him for running across a field. Why? How 
do they know why he runs, and what neighbours are there to 
come out and mock at one when one is running across a large 
field? The Slough of Despond is in this field (for he has not 
passed through the wicket-gate), and he does not seem to know 
of the Slough, or think of avoiding it. Fancy any man not 
knowing of such a filthy hole within a field of his home! How 
is it that Pliable and Obstinate have no burdens on their backs ? 
It is not the will of the King that this Slough should be 
dangerous to wayfarers: this surely is blasphemy. The whole 
thing is grotesquely absurd, and impossible to imagine. There 
is no sobricty in it, no sobriety of keeping in it; and no matter 
how wild the effort or vision of imagination may be there must 
always be sobriety of keeping in it, or it is delirium not imagina- 
tion, disease not inspiration. As far as I can see, there is no trace of 
imagination, or even fancy, in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The story 
never happened at all. It is a horrible attempt to tinkerise the 
Bible.” 


Surely this is true ; and it is a blot on English criticism that 
we should have had to wait so long for a strong, honest voice to 
utter it. Macaulay praises the vivid impression produced by the 
scenes. Macaulay was brought up in Evangelical circles, and 
we suspect that early familiarity had much to do with the effect 
produced by these scenes on his imagination. Vivid they are 
not. Indeed, Bunyan hardly ever even attempts description ; 
the merest guide-book mention suffices him. Now in the hands 
of a master of language, such slight mention may, by skilful 
selection of salient detail, become pictorial: some of Dante’s 


scenes, for example, are of this order, yet who desires one 
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syllable further in Dante’s slightest sketch? But Bunyan’s 
jejune mention has no such redeeming magic; it is a mere 
evasion of difficulties beyond his grasp. Take the Slough of 
Despond. What is there to account for its celebrity? He 
mentions that there was a slough in the field, and that it was 
miry—no more; we learn that Christian was grievously be- 
muddied, and we are sorry that there was no one on the other 
side to brush the poor man’s clothes. But he was never, it would 
appear, in the least danger ; the thing is not exciting, nor inter- 
esting, nor graphic, nor anything but dull. For all that dis- 
tinguishes this slough from any other slough, it might be the 
quagmire on the common into which Farmer Giles’s cow strayed 
the other day. We have searched the book in vain for a single 
scene with a single master-touch of delineation ; and the result 
has been thoroughly to convince us that the man was incapable 
of such a thing, he évezw himself incapable, and therefore in- 
stinctively shirked description. 

Take again one of the passages specially alluded to by 
Macaulay—a passage with great possibilities for a powerful 
writer—that describing the Valley of the Shadow. For once 
Bunyan does flicker into a meagre glimmer of description ; but 
its only effect is to leave the darkness of his fancy visible, and he 
flickers feebly out again. The mouth of Hell is by the way ; and 
after his usual commonplace manner of vision, he introduces 
this tremendous idea with a dense flippancy such as never surely 
was accorded to it before: so introduced, the mouth of Hell 
affects the imagination no more than if it had been the mouth 
of a blast-furnace. We beg pardon of the blast-furnace. Seen 
by night, shooting up its red and lonely fires amidst a bleak 
waste of country desolately drear as the heath of Forres, a blast- 
furnace is an eerie, uncomfortable spectacle, making you draw 
back into your carriage (if you are on the railway) with a little 
shiver, and a sensation as if darkness had grown suddenly 
several degrees more gloomy. But there is no shiver in Bunyan’s 
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Hell. And he is as incapable of beauty as of terror. The De- 
lectable Mountains have nothing delectable but their name. He 
speaks of an Enchanted Arbour; and for a moment lovely 
possibilities of poetry make shifting gleams before the beguiled 
expectation. Alas! the Enchanted Arbour has a green roof, 
but there its poetry begins and ends. It is nothing but a rustic 
alehouse bench, upholstered with cushions by a daring flight of 
Bunyanesque fancy: very comfortable to sleep on, as the alle- 
gorist assures us. Why, yes; and it is an enchanted arbour such 
as might have dawned in some seraphic dream upon the great 
mind of Christopher Sly. 

Finally, and because here it becomes possible to compare 
Bunyan with a genuine master of personification, consider the 
castle of Giant Despair. Despair himself is a gross, dull, blun- 
dering creation, very much like a ruffianly inn-keeper with irre- 
sponsible powers; and so irreclaimably stupid, so destitute of all 
awful qualities, that he must needs go to bed and consult his 
wife before he can devise torments for his helpless victims. Why 
Despair should have a wife, and who or what Despair’s wife may 
be, though questions difficult of solution as “what song the 
sirens sang, or what name Achilles took when he hid himself 
among women,’* are insignificant absurdities beside the poverty 
of the whole conception. The dungeon is as commonplace as the 





Giant ; the tortures—cudgelling and hunger—are commonplace 
tortures; and then Despair comes down and counsels his 
prisoners to make away with themselves. Here was an opportunity, 
had Bunyan possessed one tithe of the faculty required to avail 
himself of the opportunity! But he shirks it, as usual, and after 
barely mentioning the fact, sends his personification of the most 
awful passion in the stormy gamut of human passions upstairs 
again—to his wife, we presume, and bed, as if Despair could 
sleep! Nota syllable of the arguments by which he lured his 


caged wretches to self-destruction, though at other times he is 


* Sir Thomas Browne’s types of knotty difficulty, instanced by him in the ‘ Urn- 
Burial.” 
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full of prosy discussion! Consequently the reader is surprised to 
find Christian subsequently dallying with thoughts of suicide. 
We seem to hear and see quite another Despair, whose dwelling 
was a mere barren cave, not a castle; but who needed no hunger, 
stripes, nor torments, nothing but the gioomy necromancy of his 
own baleful eloquence to fascinate his over-daring visitants with 
a fascination which extends to the reader. Compare the two, 
and you have at once the measure of the difference between 
John Bunyan and Edmund Spenser. 

What is true of the scenes is true also of the characters. 
Macaulay instances Madam Bubble, “swarthy Madam Bubble.” 
Well, Bunyan tells us that she was swarthy, and that she was 
comely, and that she smiled in the ending of her speech. If this 
is graphic, then Bunyan is graphic; but you will look in vain for 
anything more or higher. For all we can see, apart from their 
surroundings, the Giant Despair might have been the Giant 
Slaygood, and Giant Slaygood Giant Despair. Nor will the 
language make amends for the triviality of conception. It is 
Biblical language reduced to commonplace. Almost on the 
opening page occurs a phrase (we forget the exact words, and 
cannot infect ourselves with Bunyan in order to look for it) 


) 


equivalent to “a phrensy lunacy,” and altogether worthy of 
Mistress Quickly. Bunyan as a writer may be summed up in 
the words which Louis Blanc unjustly applied to Louis Napoleon: 
Léte, béte ; il west pas permis @étre si béte. We are not grateful 
to the essayist for having induced us to review our acquaintance 
with the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 



































As of Old. 


r (y(t Gale His great love, Who maketh all things new, 
Shall set us, one day, at each other’s side, 
And bid us look, glad-hearted, happy-eycd, 
Into each other’s face—O dear and true, 
Will all our past have perish’d, joy and rue, 
And we go hand in hand, beatified, 
And think no more of what did here betide? 
Will it be so, my dear, for me and you? 


I know not; safe within His secret breast, 
Irom questioning eyes He keeps the future roll’d;— 
But if He will to make us fair and clean, 
Nor slay us with the cleansing flame, our gold 
He sure can purge until it bear His test, 
And bid us keep; —for what has been has been. 


EMILY H. HICKEY. 














“Who Goes There 2” 


Four Hundredth, began, by companies and small detach- 
ments, a toilsome march from one end of Ireland to another. I 
was but a young officer of little more than a year’s service, only 
just dismissed drill ; and when my company’s turn came I looked 
forward with the curiosity of a “tyro” to my first line of march 
No adventures, Quixotic or otherwise, however, fell to our lot as 
we tramped along the dusty or muddy roads—generally the 
latter ; and the monotony was unbroken, save by an occasional 
song from the men, or their exchange of chaff with the laughing 
girls who crowded from the “boreens,’ or peeped timorously 
from the cabin doors to see us pass. My captain was a most 
prosaic man, contenting himself, on marching into billets, solely 
with the care of the detachment and the performance of his 
duties ; and even the cast-iron chanticleer, caught before our 
eyes on arrival, whose pursuit over barn and outhouse had 
caused such a commotion in the hen-roost, failed, when served 
up as our only dinner, to provoke more than a passing grunt 
from this stolid veteran. [ did not, therefore, regret when on 


cm was late in the summer of 1851, that my old corps, the 


approaching Newtown, our future garrison, upon the last day of 
the march, aturn in the road brought us in sight of the white 
coatees of our band, as the men stood grouped about waiting to 
“play us in,” and soon amidst the blare and fanfare of military 
music we strode into the square of the most dreary and 
inhospitable looking barrack in all Ireland. 
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When the company had been dismissed to its new quarters 
I joined a group of my brother subs., who having marched in 
some days before, were lounging round the messroom door, and 
began the usual inquiries as to the sporting prospects and 
gencral amusements of the neighbourhood. “ Not so fast, young 
man,” said the adjutant, who had hurried after me, when his 
brief interview with my captain in the barrack square had closed ; 
“listen. Howard’s company at Ballycrone is to be reinforced by 
forty men, as the natives are perpetually holding illegal meetings, 
and the constabulary want assistance. Your baggage being 
packed, you are to take charge of this draft, starting to-morrow, 
being billeted at night at Crosshill, and marching into Bally- 
crone the next day. There you will remain three weeks, as 
Merton, Howard’s subaltern, goes on leave for that time, under 
the Order giving officers in Ireland that length of leave to visit 
the Exhibition in London, if they please to do so. The colonel 
also told me to tell you, that if you send in an application, you 
can go on leave with the next batch, on your return from 
Ballycrone.” I felt a little annoyed at first, as most of my 
particular comrades remained at head-quarters ; but the thought 
of three weeks’ leave cleared all clouds from my brow, and 
besides, I was not a little elated at being trusted on the line of 
march for two whole days with the charge of a stalwart body 
of men. 

The next morning, therefore, saw my detachment, or “ Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,” as we were dubbed by a fellow 
sub. march up the dreary High Street, into the equally 
melancholy treeless country “beyant,” and in due time we 
halted before the hotel at Crosshill, in which I was provided with 
a billet, while the men dispersed to more humble hostelries. 
More humble, perhaps, but not more dingy or wretched than 
the stuffy little coffee-room I took possession of, redolent of 


ages of stale tobacco and whisky punch; or more miserable 
than the bedroom, with the two awful beds, into which I 
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mentally resolved never to enter. Then the shock-haired girl, 
“the waiter,” asked me what I would have for dinner, and the 
trained reply, suggested by bitter experience, “ What they could 
give me,” led to the usual chivey, followed by an execution in 
the back yard. 

The afternoon wore away in visiting the billets, and parading 
“the forty thieves” in “marching order,’ according to the 
usages of the service, and our stern old chief’s special instructions. 
No thieves were they, but stout true-hearted men, who “ fell in” 
after their long march spick and span, as from their barrack- 
rooms, with shining arms, and spotless accoutrements, smart 
soldiers to a man. Can ever justice be done by pen, or oral 
eulogy, in poem, song, or prose, to the superb soldiers of thirty 
years ago, the soldiers of the late British army? Their matchless 
courage, their love of enterprise, their contempt of danger, their 
patience under hunger, thirst, heat, and cold, their simple 
devotion, can it ever be duly recognised by their countrymen? 
How many of those poor unknown private soldiers, who paraded 
that day before the dilapidated hotel at Crosshill, died heroes’ 
deaths, and now moulder beneath smiling Crimean vineyards, or 
in dusty Indian nullahs! The next afternoon we marched into 
Ballycrone, and were received by Howard and Merton, the 
latter wreathed in smiles, at the idea of exchanging Ballycrone 
for the shady side of Pall Mall, and the gilded saloons of the Rag, 

“Sergeant Barnes has had orders to take over quarters for 
you from the Barrack Department,” said Howard to me; “he is 
waiting to show your servant the rooms, and you can have a 
fatigue party to unload your kit. You cannot have Merton’s 
quarters, as he will occupy them again on his return. Sergeant 
Barnes,” he added to that non-commissioned officer, who stood 
near, “ Have you quarters for Mr. Armstrong?” “Sir,” replied 
Barnes, “ The barrack sergeant says he can only give me over 
No. 6 B block, for Mr. Armstrong’s occupation; workmen are 


painting and making good the dilapidations in all the other rooms; 
a 


os 
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they have not entered yet on No. 6.” “No. 6 B,” said Howard, 
“well that will do, why not ?” said he, looking interrogatively at 
the sergeant, who had spoken with some hesitation. “6 B, ah, 
ah, yes,” stroking his chin thoughtfully, then turning briskly to 
me he continued, “Well, Armstrong, the quarters are high up ; 
you must not mind that, we cannot help it. Come in to lunch 
after your march.” “All right,” I replied, “but I will look after 
my servant first, and give him his orders;” and I followed 
Sergeant Barnes and the barrack sergeant with his jingling keys 
into the B block of the officers’ quarters. “Very sorry to put him 
there,” I heard the elder man say in a low tone to our sergeant, 
“but perhaps he won’t mind.” “ Not he,” said Barnes, “ he’s one 
of the right sort,” and they stood aside to let me pass. “ What 
a to do,” thought I, “about a flight of stairs, one would suppose 
I was a cripple; Brady’s the only man who has any right to 
object, he has to carry the water for my tub.” 

“The quarters on the left of the top landing, Sir,” said the old 
barrack sergeant, when we began to ascend the stairs, which 
smelt strongly of paint and whitewash. Now the building was 
only two stories high, Nos. 1 and 2 quarters on the ground floor, 
3 and 4 on the first, and 5 and 6 on the second or top floor; 
and when we arrived at the door of No. 6, without experiencing 
much exhaustion, notwithstanding such obstacles as carpenters’ 
benches, pots of paint, and pails of water, I was more irritated 
than before at the unintelligible fuss. Barnes produced the key 
as the quarters were now in the possession of the detachment, 
solemnly entered, and drew himself up to his full height, between 
the windows, and the old sergeant followed me, whilc I critically 
surveyed the apartment. It was an ordinary good-sized barrack 
room, the usual wooden table and two chairs, with a set of 
fire-irons, being the sole furniture. Two windows looked out 
over the barrack square and town beyond, and facing them a 
door in the centre of a partition led into the bedroom behind, 
the paper and paint striking me as being particularly clean. 
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“Very good rooms,” I said, “quite clean and fresh.” “ Yes, 
Sir,” answered the barrack sergeant, “all the quarters here are 
alike, sitting-room and bedroom,” and he opened the door into 
a long narrow room, with a window looking out on the country 
in the rear ; “the rooms are without dilapidations, we won’t have 
to disturb you for repairs.”—‘“ Not been occupied?” said I: 
“No,” he replied, evasively, “ we seldom have more than three or 
four officers here, and many of the quarters remain empty ;” 
then turning to a window in the sitting-room, he threw it wide, 
saying, “ nice and open, fine view of the town and old church on 
the hill, Sir, nice air.” Barnes, who seemed to think the 
old veteran rather loquacious in the presence of an officer, gave 
him a look, and formally reporting the inventory of the room to 
be correct, both saluted and departed. “The dog followed his 
master into the rooms,” said our sergeant, as they went down the 
stairs. “ Yes, I saw him,” replied the old man, and they passed 
out into the square. Thinking they were afraid the dog might 
have strayed in a strange place, I looked round for Jim, my little 
terrier, but he was at my side, with his tail at the usual angle, in 
excellent spirits at the roving life he had led for the last ten 
days. Then I roared from the window to Brady, my servant, 
who with four men was unpacking a baggage-cart in the barrack 
yard, told him these were my rooms, to arrange my kit as quickly 
as possible, and hurried off to lunch. 

A hearty meal and exchange of news with Howard and 
Merton occupied time, and I fully expected to find my quarters 
in something like order when I returned to them. But such 
was not the case. It is true that all my baggage had been 
carried up, and heaped about the rooms in more or less confusion, 
but no effort at arrangement had been made, and two of the 
fatigue party were only just commencing to put up my bed in 
the inner room. ‘“ Brady,” said I, “you have been very slow, 
unpack me some plain clothes.” Brady, a very old soldier 
and experienced servant, who had fortunately for me fallen to 
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my lot on his late master’s retirement from the service, and who 
seemed, I thought, to keep a fatherly watch over my youth and 
inexperience, without ever bridging the chasm discipline has 
drawn between private and officer, now busied himself with the 
straps of a portmanteau ; then suddenly looking up at me said, 
“ Will you be occupying these rooms, Sir, the whole time you are 
here?” “Of course,” answered I, testily—‘* You would be more 
comfortable, Sir, beside Captain Howard in the A block ; there 
is a quarter there the servants use as a kitchen. Now you could 
have that, and we could take a quarter on the ground floor here 
for cleaning our things.” “We can’t dictate to the Barrack 
Department,” said I, “or pick and choose quarters. You can do 
your work with the servants in the next block, and can always 
hear me when I call from my window.” So saying I plunged 
into the bedroom, hastily arrayed myself in a cooler costume 
than the full uniform of the corps, and whistling to Jim to follow 
joined my comrades for a walk. 

“ Ts everything in position as you like it, Sir?” said Brady, on my 
return to dress for dinner. But his usual soldier-like manner 
seemed only partly to have returned ; for notwithstanding that 
I expressed mysclf satisfied with his labours, he wandered 
round the room settling something here, moving something 
there, until “ That will do, Brady,” from me, sent him about his 
business. Shortly afterwards I heard my faithful servitor’s voice 
call from the landing outside to Wright, “the captain’s man :” 
“Whin the officers goes to mess, will you be after coming up 
here to help? There'll be two of us thin.” Well, thought I, Brady 
must be seedy, I never heard him ask for help before, and what 
on earth is there for two able-bodied men to do in these small 
rooms? However, the whims of soldier servants, as of other 
servants, are inscrutable. When I was dressed, I found Brady 
sitting on the sill of the window outside my door, and to my 
inquiry if he was ill, he answered, in some surprise, “ Niver better 
in my loife, Sir,” followed me down stairs, told me he would 
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bring my latch-key to the messroom after he had “toidied up” 
my quarters, and I saw no more of him. About nine o'clock 
Merton mounted an outside car, and set off across country to 
some distant station to catch the night mail to Dublin ez 
route to England. Howard and I passed the rest of the evening 
together, and about eleven I went off to my quarters to bed. 
The barrack square was a small one, and as I passed from A 
to B block I saw the sentry over the guard-room halt and watch 
me attentively. Groping my way up the staircase by the aid of 
the light from the windows on the landings, I entered my rooms, 
and proceeded to undress. The night was hot and close, and 
the rooms stuffy from being long shut up. I opened the clumsy 
shutters of one of the windows in the sitting-room, and, throwing 
the sash up, enjoyed a whiff of air. The opening of the window 
attracted the attention of the vigilant sentry, who, stepping from 
his post in the little verandah before the guard-room, critically 
regarded fora moment the light thrown from the window, and 
then I saw the sheen of his bayonet, as he resumed his beat. 
The street lamps of Ballycrone were not numerous, and but few 
lights glimmered from the houses in the town; the massive 
tower of the old church stood up clearly defined above roof and 
cable against the lowering sky, across which the scud travelled, 
betokening the universal Irish weather, summed up in the 
one word “rain.” It was a gloomy prospect. I half closed the 
shutters, and remembcring I had a letter to write to a comrade 
at head-quarters, I lit a small reading-lamp, and sat down at my 
table. What an oppressive silence seemed to reign in the room 
so long closed: not a breath of air shook the window sashes, or 
soughed round the angles of the old barrack. No mouse moved 
in the wainscot, not even a moth sought the glittering ray of the 
lamp, through the open window. I could hear my pen travel 
over the paper as I dashed off a few hasty lines to my friend, 


and I listened, with a certain sense of pleasure, to the measured 
footfall of the sentinel beneath. Twelve struck from the grey 
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old abbey, then a shout, a clang of arms below, a few brief words 
of command, and my watchful friend the sentry of the last two 
hours is relieved, and gives “his watch in the dead waste and 
middle of the night” to another. My letter finished, I put out 
the lights, and joined Jim, who had been sleeping quietly on the 
foot of my bed for the last hour, leaving the door into the sitting- 
room ajar, to admit the air from the open window. 

I had slept the sleep of a tired ensign I suppose about an 
hour, when I was awoke by a frantic howl from the dog, who 
sprang from the foot of the bed whining and_ trembling, 
endeavouring to burrow down under the clothes. Half awake, 
and naturally much astonished, I came to the conclusion he 
had been stung by some insect that had found its way into the 
room, and endeavoured to soothe my frightened favourite by 
petting him and forcing him to lie down beside me. But Jim’s 
alarm was not to be so easily allayed ; I could feel his sides pal- 
pitating, and see through the darkness the green gleam of his 
eyes, distended with fear. Then he uttered another piercing 
howl, wriggled himself free from my grasp, and, leaping from 
the bed, hid himself under it. I was wide awake now, and 
somewhat annoyed at being thus disturbed, and began to think 
of hydrophobia, and whether it would be wise to draw Jim from 
his lair. Hush! I thought I heard a step in the next room ; 
listen ! nay it was no fancy, above Jim’s suppressed whine there 
was a step. I[ felt almost convinced that no one could be there ; 
again I listened—and then I heard quite plainly the regular foot- 
fall of a man in the sitting-room pass the door, turn, repass, and 
turn again. The even “tramp,” “tramp,” “tramp” of a man’s 
foot, marching to and fro, with as measured a cadence as the 
sentinel’s, whose vigil I had dwelt on an hour before. 

“Who goes there?” shouted I, adopting the phraseology of 
my profession, but no voice answered the challenge, the footstep 


never wavered for aninstant ; “tramp,” “tramp,” “tramp!” “ Very 
extraordinary,” I said half aloud, sitting up in bed; “very 
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extraordinary, I could swear there was someone in that room. 
Who goes there?” but no answer echoed back through the silent 
room, except the steady footfall on the boarded floor. Then I 
sprang from my bed, dashed the door wide open, and advanced 
into the sitting-room. “T’ll teach you,” I said, “to answer when 
you're ”——“ spoken to,” I would have added, but the room was 
empty. The moon had risen, and through the half-open shutter 
gave light enough for me to distinguish the usual objects of my 
quarters. The black cases of my kit, with my “name and cir- 
cumstance” in white letters, the great-coat hanging on the 
wall, with my shako in oilskin cover above it, the white shoulder 
belt with brass breastplate, and thereon the proud old regiment’s 
silvered escutcheon sparkling in the faint moonbeams, the table 
with the few useful nicknacks, and the letter I had written, lying 
on the closed blotting book, ready to be posted, how with all 
these familiar objects round me could I think of the super- 
natural? And I did not. I was puzzled, perhaps angry, but no 
chill of fear came over me. “Tramp,” “tramp,” “tramp,” again 
close to me, past me, and yet the room was void, silent, except 
for that measured pace. Obviously an echo, I thought ; they 
are pressing forward the repairs here, and the workmen are on 
the roof even as early as this, or perhaps, as a bright idea struck 
me, some premises where business is carried on at night, such 
as printing, or a bakery, stand close behind the barrack wall. 
“That’s it,’ I said, “ but nevertheless I will have a look at the 
landing.” As I opened the door on to the stairs, something slid 
past my bare feet. It was Jim, who bounded out with every 
expression of joy, and ran half-way down stairs. “Come back, 
Jim,” said I; “there is no one here, and you won’t find any 
cats in barracks.” “Why,” added I, as the little dog leaped 
round, seemingly frantic with joy, “think you I am going to 
take a walk in this airy dress?” and, with a successful lunge, 
I captured him and carried him back into my rooms. What a 
change came over the poor little terricr, as hugging and 
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caressing him, I bore him across the chamber he had escaped 
from! Heseemed to turn absolutely cold with fear, so I took 
him into the bedroom, forced the trembling animal between the 
sheets, and while listening to the mysterious echo without, now 
as audible as ever, fell asleep. 

I was awake next morning long before Brady’s announcement 
of half-past “sivin,” followed by what was possibly a leading 
question. “ Was your bed comfortible, Sorr?” “ Yes,” said I, 
“but Jim was very troublesome, scared by some noises he heard.” 
A complete change came over the man’s voice as he asked, 
“Were you disturbed, Sorr; did you hear any noise?” “TI was 
disturbed by the dog,” I said, “and heard noises, certainly 
—workmen, or the engines of some workshop.” —‘ There were 
no workmen in barracks, Sorr, till after rouse sounding,” replied 
Brady, and he left me to my ablutions. After parade, at breakfast, 
I mentioned to Howard my terricr’s distress and the strange echo 
like a footstep in my quarters. “ Yes,” said he, “strange, very 
strange. I suppose those are the noises that gave rise, some 
years back, to an old wife’s tale that the barracks were haunted ; 
but the authorities at the time put that down very decidedly, and 
forbade any reports of the kind to be circulated or talked about, so 
the story died out. The truth was,” he continued, laughing, “they 
were afraid in a haunted barrack the sentries would not stay on 
their posts, and all their economic projects would be upset by 
their having to build new barracks.” My being roused last night 
by the dog had madc little impression on me, and I did not lay any 
stress upon the fact that Brady did not like to be alone in B block, 
and that a comrade’s wife, a stout countrywoman of his own he 
had engaged to wash my clothes, came and departed accompanied 
by her husband, and would not budge a step without him. 

In the evening—the evening of the second day—Howard and 
I sat smoking in the messroom after dinner, when Brady, just 
before “the last post” sounded, appeared with Jim in his arms, 


and declared the little dog would not remain in my quarters, 
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“Whin [ had done up the rooms, Sorr, and shut him in to wait 
your coming, he howled and barked to that extint I thought I 
had better bring him to you and have your orders.” “ Leave 
the dog here,” said Howard, irritably ; “he will follow his master 
when he goes to bed.” So Jim made himself comfortable, and 
as I perceived Howard was annoyed at the “haunted theory” 
cropping up again, I invited him to a game of chess, and the 
hours till bedtime wore pieasantly away. It was raining torrents 
at half-past eleven, when I gathered up Jim and dashed across 
from A to B quarters. On arriving at the door of my rooms [ lis- 
tened attentively at the door before applying my latch-key, but 
all was silent; not a sound but the rain trickling down the window 
panes. I opened the door, keeping the struggling dog securely 
tucked under my arm, and struck a light. Everything was in 
order, all as usual, but then, for the first time, there seemed to 
come over me a feeling of oppression and dread. I felt as if I 
wanted more light, and would like to see into every corner of 
the room and dispel all shadows. I shook this partly off, 
entered my bedroom, shut the door—to Jim’s great relief (I 
and “ turned 





observed he preferred the inner to the outer room) 
in,’ allowing my trembling hound to lie beside me, and fell asleep. 

I was weary with a fortnight’s knocking about, and must have 
slept some hours when Jim, uttering the same violent cries as 
the preceding night, attacked me violently in the ribs, scratching 
me in his endeavours to penetrate further beneath the blankets, 
evidently in the same state of wild fear as before. I listened: 
there was no noise, not a footfall ; I crept from the bed to the 
door, all was silent. With a sudden impulse I wrenched it open 
and stood in the middle of my sitting-room. The grey light of 
dawn was streaming through the chinks in the old shutters, and 
the room was empty. “The dog is mad, and I am a fool,” I 
said ; then glad of a prospect of rest, for Jim was now quiet, I 
returned to bed, and while pondering the question why the 
dog had awoke me at daylight, when probably the noises, if any, 
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had existed during the hours of darkness, fell asleep. Brady 
was evidently anxious the next morning to know if I had been 
disturbed, but was, with truth, curtly informed that I had heard 
nothing, and that Jim, on the whole, had been quict. Howard ap- 
peared relieved at my report, and we spoke no more on the subject. 

Inwardly, however, I had now become ill at ease. There was 
no feeling of fear, I can positively say that, without a 
wish to claim more courage than my fellows, but I carried about 
a feeling of awe and curiosity mingled ; the question I perpetu- 
ally put to mysclf was, “What is it?” The idea that repairs 
were carried on at night was disposed of; the suggestion of a 
printing press or a bakery in a small town like Ballycrone, 
working so assiduously whilst men slept, was unlikely, and an 
adroit question or two set that at rest also. Therefore I had no 
answer to “What is it?” “Who goes there?” I inspected my 
rooms narrowly, felt the walls and partition, examined the 
corners, gave particular attention to the flooring on which the 
mysterious feet seemed to tread, but could discover nothing that 
furnished a clue. Taking advantage of the workmen’s dinner- 
hour, I penetrated into No. 5 opposite, and also examined the 
landing and stairs. <A trap in the ceiling of the landing outside 
my door, unfastened by hasp or staple, attracted my attention, 
and I determined to survey the loft, and roof, if need be, but the 
return of the workmen frustrated my plan. 

My brother officer and I prolonged our chess that night until 
long after the usual hour, and it was approaching one o’clock 
when in company with Jim I groped my way up the staircase of 
my quarters. Then the frame of mind that had prompted my 
researches during the day returned, and I felt that again I was 
about to pass the night on mysterious ground, ground that had 
attracted attention and been the subject of singular reports in 
years long past. This feeling of slight trepidation was not 
allayed when my faithful little protégé began to struggle in my 


arms as I ascended the last few steps, and halted before my 
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door. Assisted by the glimmer of the stars through the 
window, I threw a glance upwards at the trap door, into the 
empty quarters opposite, at the stairs behind me, and then pre- 
pared to enter my rooms. But hark! I held my breath and 
paused as I applied the key to the door, for in the silence of the 
night there came to me from within the room the hollow echo of 
the mysterious footsteps. “Tramp,” “tramp,” “tramp,” as plainly 
as man ever heard his fellow’s foot, I heard those steps that 
night, and marked each pace, as with undeviating regularity “the 
unseen” strode his post, the length of the room rom wall to wall. 
“Nonsense, Charley Armstrong,” I said to myself, “you who 
have never given a thought to the supernatural ; are you going 
to turn craven at the tales of idle gossips?” and I plunged boldly 
inito my sitting-room. The shutters were closed, the room was 
dark, except for the dim light through the open door. Notwith- 
standing my bravado, I stretched forth but a trembling hand to 
seck the matches on my writing-table. As I did so the footstep 
turned at the further end of the room, came back and passed 
beside me: my left arm outstretched would have crossed its path. 
Before it turned again the feeble gleam of the match partly 
illuminated the room, as with a quivering hand I carried it to a 
candle. A pause, and reassured by the light, I paced des- 
perately to my left where I had last heard the step; that end of 
the room was vacant ; again I gazed around on empty space, the 
step had ceased. With an effort to collect myself, and it was 
an effort, I placed the dog on the bed, and returned to the 
sitting-room, closed the door on the landing, and sat down to 
meditate. Here was a new aspect of the affair; my presence 
with a light had suddenly stilled the footfall, which five minutes 
before had echoed through the room when I stood within it in 
darkness. All my theories of noises from exterior objects, of 
echoes, where were they now? If the lights were extinguished 
would these seemingly never weary feet return to pace the floor ? 


I sat long in thought as in a trance; no sound fell upon my 
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car. “What folly! I will investigate this to the end, thoroughly,” 
and extinguishing the lights with a sudden impulse I strode into 
the bedroom, shut the door, and scated myself at the foot of my 
bed to listen. Then the absence of lights and the deep stillness, 
broken only now and then by a feeble whine from the dog, had 
its natural effects, and I again felt a mysterious awe creep over 
me. It might have been ten minutes or a quarter of an hour as 
I sat thus, after I entered the inner room, that Jim stole to my 
side, cold and shivering, and crouched close to me. He was the 
herald of the mystery. Then it came; without a warning, with 
out any sound save itself, the footfall fell. Commencing at the 
door whereat I listened, behind the chair in which I sat to write 
in my sitting-room, it passed from angle to angle, wall to wall, 
as I had heard it pace before. Agitated now toa pitch I had 
not reached hitherto, I yet retained sufficent command over 
myself to adhere to the resolution previously formed to pene- 
trate this mystery. There I sat with strained attention, beating 
heart, and throbbing temples, following the footsteps pace by 
pace, as with horrible distinctness they passed and _ repassed. 
What was this that walked to and fro, from which I was separ- 
ated only by the mere thickness of the door? Was it only the 
fancy of my brain, heated by the rumours of the past few days ; 
should I awake and find it all a dream; or stepped there, there 
—where I could almost touch it—Something, Something, with a 
dread story to tell, a fearful secret to relate? Should I challenge, 
should I ask for a revelation, should I bid it confide to me the 
reason for this nightly vigil ? 

Long I sat and listened, and pondered with vacillating mind 
upon the problem my accidental occupation of these rooms had 
set before me; and then I fancied—was it fancy ?—there came a 
sound, faint it is true, but still a sound, as of a human sigh. Again, 
and then the steps, after reverberating with increasing speed and 
volume, once more without a warning died away. The room 


was silent. The stillness seemed to bring me back to activity; I 
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leaped to my feet, and in an instant stood within the sitting-room. 
The feeble light of dawn streamed here and there through the 
shutters. “Light,” I said almost aloud, “light, I must have 
light,” and dashing from window to window, I threw the shutters 
open. But I admitted only a grey and ghastly light, that failed 
to penetrate the gloom, and chased away no shadows. Candles 
and lamp were quickly lighted, and again, without reasonable 
hope of profiting thereby, I made a mechanical search of the 
room. Nothing, nothing, not a sign, not a clue; “now to the 
trap door,” said I, “the loft only remains to be investigated.” 
Placing a candle on the sill of the landing window, I collected 
some of the benches and planks lying about, and erected a 
rickety scaffolding, crowned it with a chair, and proceeded to 
ascend. The trap opened upwards, and did not yield at once to 
my efforts to force it ; but at length I raised and threw it back- 
wards with a crash into the loft, raising a cloud of dust as I did 
so. Standing on the chair admitted of my thrusting my head 
and shoulders through the trap, so holding a candle at arm’s 
length above me, I looked around. But the dim ray thus shed 
showed me nothing but huge beams thick with cobwebs, the floor 
covered with dust and plaster, fallen from the laths supporting 
the siates, and here and there a gleam of daylight through the 
chinks. This did not satisfy me, in my excited state I was 
bent on discovery. 

Just as I was about to wriggle myself up into the loft, I heard 
the door into the barrack square open, and the sound of heavy 
feet upon the stairs. In fine, ina moment the sergeant of the 
guard, with a file of men, stood on the landing at the foot of my 
frail scaffolding. Never shall I forget the worthy non-com- 
missioned officer’s face, as he surveyed my arrangements, my 
own figure, still in the garb of yesterday, perched on the chair, 
being perhaps the most remarkable. What did it mean? had 
he surprised the subaltern of the detachment in some youthful 
escapade? was it his duty to interfere ?—the position evidently 
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was a puzzle to him and his following. “Is anything the matter, 
Sir? The sentry saw the lights flashing about, and as he is respon- 
sible, as you know, Sir, in case of fire, he reported to me, and I 
came over to inspect the block. Is there anything up there, Sir, 
and can we assist?” Howard’s evident wish to have no stir 
made about the rooms now flashed across my mind, the presence 
of my comrades recalled me to myself, sobered my excitement. 
So I answered cautiously, “You were quite right to come up, 
Sergeant Edwards. There is no fire; but I fancied I heard a 
noise above the ceiling of my quarters, and determined to ascer- 
tain if rats, swallows, or bats: were my neighbours.” The man 
did not believe that—every soldier in the barracks had doubtless 
heard tales of No. 6 B—but he replied, “TI will come up with 
you, Sir,” and turning to one of the men, ordered him to fetch 
the guard-room lantern. “It will be safer, Sir, up there,” he 


added, “than a candle.” 
“ By the lantern, dimly burning, 
the attic thoroughly from end to end, but save the dust of years 


”) 


the sergeant and I inspected 


there was nothing—no trace of rats, no aperture that could have 
admitted starling or swallow. “If there were rats, Sir,” said 
Sergeant Edwards, as we climbed down, “ they scampered off 
pretty quickly when they saw the light; but I have my doubts if 
there is anything of the kind.” I knew what he meant, so as he 
descended the stairs with the men, I recalled him. “Sergeant 
Edwards, without fail you have heard,” said I, “the reports about 
this part of the barracks, and you must, of course, set down in 
your guard report that you were obliged to inspect the building 
this morning ; but order the men of your guard to say nothing 
about it in barracks or elsewhere. Captain Howard, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Barrack Department, is averse to any 
storics on this subject being circulated.” Edwards replied that 
he would take care the men “held their tongues,” and adding that 
he “regretted I had been disturbed,” returned to his post. 
LIONEL E. SMITH-GORDON. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WORTHINGTON PEDIGREE. 


Arms.—Arg., 3 dung-forks, 2 and 1, Sa. Crest: a goat passant Arg., 
holding in the mouth an oak-branch ppr., fructed Or. 
THOMAS DE WoRrTHINGTON, Lord of the Manor of Worthington, co. Lanc., temp. 
Henry III. 
WILLIAM DE WORTHINGTON, s and 2 of Thomas. 
WILLIAM DE WORTHINGTON, s and 2 of William.—<A/ce. 
1. Ifugh de Worthington, @ circa ann. 43 Edw. III. From him descended 
the line of Worthington, of Worthington Hall. 
2. WILLIAM. 
WILLIAM DE WORTHINGTON, of Bleynescho, co. Lanc., in his wife’s right ; temp. 
Edw. II. and Edw. III.—JZsale/, d and 2 of John de Bleynescho, of Bleynescho. 


I. THOMAS. 
2. Nicholas. 
THOMAS DE WORTHINGTON, temp. Edw. IIT. and Rich. I1.—JAlargery, 
I. RALPH. 
2. |kichard. 
RALPH DE WORTHINGTON, temp. Rich. II. to Hen. VI.—/oan. 
HENRY WORTHINGTON, s and #, temp. Hen. VI.—-Aatharine, d of William Heyton, 
of Heyton, co. Lane. 
PETER WoRTHINGTON, s and 2, temp. Edw. IV. to Hen. VII.—/oan, d and coh. 
of Richard Lowde, of Preston, in Amounderness. 


I. KICHARD. 
2. Edward. 3. John. 
I. Jane.—John Halsall, of Whittle, co. Lance. 
2. Margaret. 


RICHARD Wor?THINGTON, @ anno 18 Hen. VIII.—Agnes, d of Henry Rushton, of 
Dunkenhall, co. Lanc., and relict of — Holcroft. 
I. PETER WORTHINGTON, 
2. William. 
1. Margaret.—IIenry Banester, of the Bank, co. Lance. 
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PETER WORTHINGTON, @ anno 1577, 19 Eliz. —/sabe/, d of James Anderton, of 
Euxton, co. Lanc. 
I. RICHARD. 
2. James. 3. William. 
4. Thomas Worthington, D.D., sometime President of Douay College ; 
born about 1548, 2a novice S.J. about 1626. 
1. Ann. —Robert Whalley, of Coppull, co. Lane. 
2. Isabel. —Robert Weardin, of Clayton. 
3- Alice. 4. Agnes. 5. Helen. 
RICHARD WORTHINGTON, @ prisoner for his faith at Lancaster, and was bur. there, 
anno 1590.—ovetiy, d of Thomas Charnock, of Charnock, co. Lanc. 
THOMAS WORTHINGTON, 
Robert. 3. Richard. 
4. John, S.J., ‘‘primus e Boule tate, qui in Prov. Lanc. fixit sedem: per 
multos annos, Coll. B. Alexil rector.’ 


— 
. 


to 


5. William, $.J., @in Spain, anno 1604. 

6. Lawrence, 5.J., @at Lorraine, Oct. 19th, 1635, aged 64. 
7. Peter, S.J., ¢@in Spain, in 1613. 

8. Edmund. 9. Robert. 10. James. 

1. Mary.— — Pooley, of Melling. 

2. Dorothy.—John Bentwisle, of Huncote, co. Lanc. 


3. Agnes. 
THOMAS WORTHINGTON, @ at Louvain, Oct., 1619.—JV/ary, d and’ of George Allen, 
of Rosshall, co. Lanc., and # of Cardinal Allen, her uncle ; ¢@ at Louvain. 


I. WILLIAM WORTHINGTON, 


2. Richard, a secular priest, ¢@ at Louvain, July 7th, 1667. 

3. Francis, ¢ young. 

4. Thomas Worthington, S.J., @ at Sir Henry Goring’s house, in Sussex. 
1. Ann, a nunat Louvain. 

2. Agnes, @ young. 

3. Mary, a nun at Louvain. 


WILLIAM WORTHINGTON, @ April 20th, 1663, at Knaresborough, co. York.—Azz, 

d of Richard Biddulph, of Biddulph, co. Staff. 
I. THOMAS WORTHINGTON, 

Richard, ¢ young. 

1. Mary.—John Houghton, of Park Hall, co. Lance. S.P. 

THOMAS WORTHINGTON, 6 Aug. 30th, 1623; ¢ Oct. 23rd, 1708, at Blainsco.—/ane, 
eldest ¢@ of John Plompton, of Plompton, co. York; mar. Dec. Ist, 1655; 
Mar. 22nd, 1707. 

1. William Worthington, 4 Jan. 12th, 1660; @ April 26th, 1670. 
RICHARD WORTHINGTON, 
John Worthington, 6 Mar. 18th, 1668; sub-deacon, and ¢@ at Rotterdam, 
Sept. Ist, 1693, ‘fas he was coming over.” 

Thomas, O.P. 

Mary, a nun at Louvain, 6 Jan. 3rd, 1656. 

Frances, @ Oct. 22nd, 1682, aged 25 years. 

» Dorothy. 4. Ann, @ Mar., 1706. 5. Agnes. All three nuns at Louvain. 


RICHARD Wortittnc TON, 6 Oct. r7th, 1664. a varet, sole @ and / of Edw. 
Alcock, of Eccleston, co. Lanc., 6 Dec. 24th, 1672 ; mar. Feb. loth, 16883; @ 
May 5th, 1701. 
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William Worthington, 4 Jan. 8th, 1690. 

Thomas Worthington, ¢ Feb. 18th, 1694. 

Mary, ¢ Dec. 29th, 1689. 

Margaret, 6 Mar. 2nd, 1691; @ Sept. 29th, 1701. 
Ursula Catherine, 4 Oct. 2Ist, 1693. 

Jane, é Feb. 21st, 1696. 

Agnes, 6 Nov. 14th; @ Dec. 25th, 1698. 

Krances, 6 Aug. 27th, 1700. 


ey ey PS PP 


UCH is the authentic pedigree of Worthington, of Blains- 
cough, or Blainsco, in the parish of Standish, near 
Wigan, Lancashire, drawn up at the beginning of the last 
century. It was, indeed, an untitled and once wealthy family, 
in which true nobility shone forth in fidelity to the Holy 
Church of God throughout the fiercest persecutions, when, for 
Christ’s sake, it endured fines, imprisonments, impoverishment, 
and exile, with the heroism, if not the glory, of martyrdom. 
Generation after generation, sons came, and daughters rose up ; 
and it gave the former to the illustrious Society of Jesus, and 
the latter to the devout Order of Augustinian Nuns, till at last 
it crowned its waning career with a son who became a light and 
staff to the Friar-preachers of England. 

THOMAS WORTHINGTON, fourth and youngest son of 
Thomas Worthington and Jane Plompton,his wife, was born Nov- 
ember 23rd, 1671. He reccived an education suited to his talented 
mind, it may be supposed, at the College of the English Jesuits 
at St. Omer. When he was close upon twenty years of age, 
he sought strict religious life, at the Convent of Bornhem, in 
Flanders, in the ranks of the English Dominican Friars, whom 
the penal laws fiercely excluded from their own country. He 
was clothed with the habit of religion, November 27th, 1691, by 
the Prior, Father John Ovington, by whom too he was admitted, 
December 2nd, in the following year, to the solemn profession of 
the three great vows which bound him to the ascetic life. In 
the cloister, he retained his baptismal name, probably in honour 
of the Angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas. The usual course 
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of studies was begun under the charge of his novice-mastcr, 
Father Peter McDermott, an Irish Dominican of noted ability and 
learning, whom the Master-General of the Order, July 28th, 1691, 
had appointed to be the lector of philosophy at Bornhem. Then 
for theology, the novice was sent to the Convent of SS. 
Giovanni ec Paolo, at Rome; and there, in 1695, he received the 
priesthood. There, too, he became associated with Father 
Dominic Williams, afterwards Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern 
District of England, with whom he entered into a cordial 
friendship, which ceased only with the death of the Bishop. 

When the English Dominicans gave up their Convent on the 
Ceelian Hill, in 1697, Father Thomas Worthington, along with 
Father Thomas Dryden, was sent by the Master-General, 
November 16th, to their Provincial in Belgium; and, on quitting 
Rome, the two in conjunction made, as they were deputed, the 
surrender of the Convent into the hands of Pope Innocent XIL., 
from whose predecessor, Clement X., it had been received. 
After his arrival in Belgium, he was assigned to the College of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, then lately established at Louvain as 
the house of formal studies for the Convent of Bornhem, 
and incorporated into the University of that town. Having 
very honourably gained the lectorship of philosophy and 
theology, and thus qualified himself for teaching, he became suc- 
cessively professor of philosophy, theology, and Sacred Scripture, 
under the rectorship of Father Dominic Williams. He fulfilled 
his charge with great zeal and ability, and concurred with 
the Rector in earning a high reputation for the new foundation. 
During his abode at Louvain, he wrote and published some 
theses for the defensions of his scholars. 

“Prolegomena ad Sacram Scripturam et Historia Sacra 
Scholastica Mundi sub lege Natura, juxta inconcussa, 
tutissimaque Dogmata Angelici et Quinti Ecclesia Doc- 
torisS. Thoma Aquinatis. Praside F. Thoma Worth- 
ington, S. Scripture Professore in Collegio FF. 
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Predicatorum Anglorum, Defendet F. Albertus Lovett, 
ejusdem Ordinis, Lovanii, in Conventu Majori Ordinis 
FF. Pradicatorum, die 20 Novembris, hora g. ante 
meridiem. Lovanii: typis H. van Overbeke, Anno 
1702.” In 4to, c. vi. non num. 

“Historia Sacra Scholastica Mundi, sub lege Mosaica, ad 
Templi adificationem, juxta inconcussa, tutissimaque 
Dogmata Angelici et Quinti Ecclesia Doctoris S. 
Thomx Aquinatis. Preside IF. Thoma Worthington, 
S. Scripture: Professore in Collegio FF. Pradicatorum 
Anglorum, Defendent F. Thomas Hunter, F. Am- 
brosius Burgis, ejusdem Ordinis, Lovanii, in Conventu 
Majori Ordinis FF. Pradicatorum, die 3 Juni, hora 9. 
ante et 3. post meridiem. Lovanii: typis Vidue Hen- 
rici van Overbeke, Anno 1704.” In 4to, c. v. non 
num. 

“Historia Sacra Scholastica Mundi, sub lege Mosaica a 
Templi edificatione ad Nativitatem Christi, juxta 
inconcussa tutissimaque Dogmata Angelici et Quinti 
“cclesix Doctoris S. Thoma Aquinatis. Praeside F. 
Thoma Worthington, S. Theologia Prasentato, et 
Professore in Collegio FF. Predicatorum Anglorum, 
Defendent F. Ambrosius Burgis, F. Thomas Hunter, 
ejusdem Ordinis, Lovanii, in Conventu Majori Ordinis, 
FF. Praedicatorum, die 12 Maii, hora g. ante et 3. post 
meridiem. Lovanti: typis Francisci de Velde, Anno 
1705.’ In 4to, c. v. non num. 

The degree of Presentatus Theologie (B.D.) was bestowed on 
him, August 19th, 1704, by the Master-General, in reward of his 
scholastic merits. In March, 1705, he was elected Prior of 
Bornhem, being installed on the roth; but he retained his 
professorship at Louvain for over two months longer, so as to 
finish his course of Scripture history. 

At Bornhem, Father Thomas Worthington turned all his 
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energies on the good government of the Community committed 
to his charge, especially on the welfare of the Secular College, 
which had been commenced, in 1703, in connexion with the 
Convent, and was destined soon to become a very important 
establishment for the cducation from which the penal laws 
sternly debarred the sons of English Catholics. He under- 
took to foster the great Dominican devotion of the Most 
Holy Rosary and its congenial Association of the Perpetual 
Rosary. On March 25th, 1706, he opened a Register for both the 
Confraternity and the Association, beginning with four English 
Augustinian Nuns of Bruges, all surnamed Stanley, Sister Mary 
Ienatia, Sister Dorothy, Sister Mary Gertrude, and Sister 
Placid, the latter two being also entered as Perpetual Rosarians. 
During his present term of office, he enrolled many in the 
Rosary, including three English Augustinian Nuns of Louvain, 
and eighteen Carmelite Nuns of Lierre. In 1705, the Master- 
General sent an encyclical letter, convoking a General Chapter 
of the Order at Bologna, in the following year. These letters 
were published at Bornhem, September 17th, in a Congregation 
of the Fathers of the Province, in which petition was made to 
the Holy See, that Father Dominic Williams should be dele- 
gated as Definitor of England, and Father Thomas Worth- 
ington as his socius, or companion, to the Chapter. But the 
permission of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars 
did not reach Bornhem in time for the long journey to Bologna. 
Immediately after the usual term of three years’ priorship, 
Father Thomas Worthington was re-elected, March 12th, 1708 ; 
and on the 15th, the patents of office were read before the Com- 
munity, and he accepted his renewed charge. But scarcely had 
he settled down again, when, in April, he was instituted Prior 
Provincial of England by the Master-General, to whom he had 
been personally and very favourably known in Rome. His 
letters of institution were published, May 2nd, at Bornhem. 


One of his earliest acts as Provincial was to confirm the 
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election of Father Alan Pennington to the vacant priorship of 
Bornhem. He reviewed the state of the Belgian establishments 
of the Province, and then setting out, August 26th,from Bornhem 
to fulfil his charge in the English Missions, reached London, 
September 8th (August 28th, 0.s.),* by way of Holland. 

Soon after his arrival in England, Father Thomas Worthington 
went, September 20th, from London to York, whence he was sum- 
moned to Blainsco Hall by the sickness of his father, to whom 
he administered the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. His father 
died, October 23rd, 1708, when he had reached the vencrable age 
of cighty-five years, surviving by only cighteen months his wife, 
to whom he had been united for more than half-a-century. All that 
very severe winter, Father Thomas remaincd in Lancashire, and 
attended, here and there, to the spiritual welfare of his neighbours, 
friends, and relatives. At Blainsco he gratified his historical and 
antiquarian tastes by looking up the pedigree of his family; and 
from the genealogical table which he then made have been taken 
the particulars which stand at the head of this article. He also 
made, December 18th, extracts from some very curious and inter- 
esting testimonies concerning the death of his great-grandfather, 
Thomas Worthington, who, as an ally of Cardinal Allen, his 
wife’s uncle, suffered bitter trials for the faith, and died in exile, 
October, 1619, at Louvain. After his death, beams of light flashed 
from a small Relic of the Holy Cross, which he had by him in 
his last hour, and fixed themselves on his forehead, where they 
subsided into a light red cross, as though a painter’s brush had 
pencilled it there, and on his back and shoulders were seen the 
weals of the flagellation, which cross and stripes remaincd visible 
till the body was enclosed in the coffin. In February, 1708-9, 
Father Thomas went into Cheshire; next month, made a 
pilgrimage to the famous Holy Well of St. Winefred; and then 
returned into Lancashire. When spring set in, he crossed, in 

“All dates in reference to Belgium and Rome are here given in Mew Style ; to 


England, in O/¢ Style. After the year 1700, the former was eleven Sigs headanes 
of the latter. 
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company of some of his kindred, through Yorkshire and the 
county of Durham, into Northumberland, and then at a house 
called Stonecroft, about three miles from Hexham, visited one 
of his Dominican missioners, Father Thomas Gibson, whose 
Christian name was William. From Thomas Gibson, brother 
of this Religious, who dwelt near Corbridge, and from papers 
submitted to his inspection, he learned the history of the Mission, 
which is given here enlarged from other sources. 

Robert Armstrong, a Northumberland farmer of the middle 
class, was reconciled to the Catholic Church about the year 1593, 
and, in consequence, suffered heavy persecution under the penal 
laws, being imprisoned for eight years, and much impoverished ; 
but he steadfastly brought up his family in the faith. Of his 
sons, John entered the Society of Jesus; Robert, born in 1603, 
after making his early studies at Hexham, was admitted into the 
“nglish College, Rome, October 4th, 1623, under his mother’s 
surname of Strange, but left, September roth, 1626, to become a 
Dominican ; Thomas, born in 1607, who studied grammar in 
England, and syntax for two years under the Jesuits in Ireland, 
was admitted into the same College, October 22nd, 1631,also under 
the name of Strange, and left, January 22nd following, to join the 
Dominicans of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, whence he went to 
study at Naples. Father Robert Armstrong, usually known on 
the Mission by the name of Roberts, dwelt in a mean cottage in 
or close to Hexham, and laboured among the common pcople, 
of whom he brought many families into the Church. He was so 
highly gifted as an exorcist, that he became damonibus terribilzs, 
and died, May 5th, 1663, in the repute of sanctity; and forty years 
later, “his name still breathed a sweet odour, and his memory 
was held in benediction.” Father Thomas Armstrong lived at 
Stonecroft, and sought chiefly the spiritual welfare of the Catholic 
nobility and gentry of those parts. He closed his life, May 2oth, 
1662; and it was through his instrumentality that his patron, 


John Widdrington, Esq., lord of Stonecroft, created an endow- 
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ment for a Dominican there. By his will, dated June 4th, 1664 
(and he died July 6th following, attended by a Dominican), Mr. 
Widdrington bequeathed his lands and estates to his widowed 
sister, Mrs. Ursula Mountney; and by sccret instructions ordered 
that they should be charged with an annuity of £20 to maintain 
a Dominican priest for Stonecroft and the neighbourhood. Mrs. 
Mountney was generously assisted in financial straits by the 
QOuecn’s Lord Almoner, Father Thomas Howard (afterwards 
Cardinal), and obtained a free acquittance of some debts, June 
29th, 1672, on the kindly understanding that she should do what 
she could by benefiting his Order at Stonecroft, according to 
her brother’s intention. But when she came to make her last 
testament, July 16th, 1680, by a private paper dated August 21st, 
because “ the malignacy of the times” did not permit her in her 
will, she charged certain lands with the annuity of £32, of which 
£20 was to go for a Dominican or Franciscan priest to be main- 
tained at Stonecroft: and the remaining £12 was for the benefit 
of the poor: £3 for Warden, £3 for Hexham, 42 for Chollerton, 
£41 for St. John-Lee, 41 for Corbridge, and 42 for the distributor 
of the alms. She bequeathed all her estate to her kinsman, 
William, Lord Widdrington, with the request that the lands might 
be always let to some discreet Catholic, qualified to keep a priest 
for the help of the poor Catholics of Hexham, Warden, and 
places adjacent. Tather Michael Bertram was placed at Stonc- 
croft in 1678; yet, after making the declaration of trust, Mrs. 
Mountney discarded the Dominicans, and following the bent of 
her own devotion, settled a Franciscan, Father Peter Atkinson, 
in the place. She died January 13th, 1685-6, whereupon Father 
George Thomas Gibson, as a Dominican, claimed the Mission, 
according to the original intention of Mr. John Widdrington, but 
yielded, on learning that Mrs. Mountney had requested, on her 
death-bed, that Father Peter Atkinson might remain during his 
life. He too died, June 22nd following, and the Franciscans put in 
another of their body named Goodyear ; but the trustee of the 
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rent, Ralph Clavering, of Callaley, esquire, decided in favour of the 
Dominicans, and in the first session after Catholic Justices sat on 
the Bench at Hexham, appointed Father George Thomas Gibson 
his chaplain, and gave him the Mission of Stonecroft. Father 
Goodyear solicited to remain till the end of the current term, and 
Father George Thomas Gibson willingly assented ; but in the 
meantime the Franciscans had recourse to Lord Widdrington, 
who claimed to be the patron as lord of Stonecroft, and he 
instituted a Franciscan, Father Jackson. Mr. Clavering was 
creatly dissatisfied, and commenced to contest the right; but as 
his only son married Lord Widdrington’s sister, he waived his 
claim, yet always asserted it. At last, after seven years, to end 
the matter, Thomas Gibson, brother of Father George Thomas 
Gibson, purchased Stonecroft, April 26th, 1693, for 4150, and the 
full charge of the £32 on it. Father George Thomas Gibson 
now established himself at Stonecroft, and the Superior of the 
Franciscans, yielding to the decision of the Vicar Apostolic of 
the Northern District, withdrew Father Jackson. The annuity 
of £20 was sccretly, yet illegally, paid to the priest; but the 
remaining £12 fell by the penal laws into the clutches of the 
Protestants, for the benefit of their own poor, to the great 
detriment of Catholics. Father George Thomas Gibson died at 
Stonecroft, December 17th, 1696; but such was the bitter temper 
of the penal times, that his body did not receive burial in the 
neighbouring churchyard of Newbrough till March 14th following, 
as the parish register attests. A tombstone placed over him by 
his next successor, bears this epitaph: “I.H.S. Hic jacet corpus 
RKeverendi Patris Georgii Gibson, Sacerdotis Pradicatorum, 
sacre Theologie Professoris, Apostolici Muneris Missionarii, et 
iteratis vicibus Praefectione functi. Obdormivit in Domino, Anno 
Salutis 1696, Die decimo septimo Decembris. R.I.P.” After a 
troublesome renewal of the Franciscan claim, which was again 


sct aside by the Vicar Apostolic, Father Pius Littleton, ais 
Westcote, served Stonecroft from the beginning of 1697 to the 
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summer of 1698, when ill-health caused him to resign, and Father 
William Thomas Gibson, brother of Father George Thomas, 
succeeded, and lived at Stonecroft with his nephew George, “ in 
sreat esteem and respect with all that knew him.” 

Leaving Northumberland in June, 1709, Father Thomas 
Worthington passed through the county of Durham to York, 
and visited two of his missioners in the neighbourhood. Father 
Pius Littleton, whose career had been one of great trials and 
persecutions under the penal laws, had now settled down from 
his wandering life, was become chaplain of Marmaduke, Baron 
Langdale, and resided at his patron’s chief seat, Holme, in 
Spaldingmore, about fifteen miles from the city. Father Thomas 
Crosland (younger son of Sir Jordan Crosland, of Haremhowe, 
Helmsley, co. York, knight, by his wife Bridget, daughter and co- 
heiress of John Fleming, of Rydal, Westmoreland, esquire), after 
being driven from place to place in the northern counties, by the 
intolerance of the times, found rest at Whenby, a village about 
nine miles north of York, half the inhabitants of which were 
then Catholics of the poorer sort; but the Mission with the 
residence attached to it was in the hands of the Benedictines. 
In July, the Provincial continued his journey through the counties 
of Nottingham, Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, to Long 
Melford, two miles distant from Sudbury, in Suffolk, where he 
was most kindly received by Sir Roger Martin, Bart., in whose 
house he became a welcome guest. With the baronet resided 
his fourth son, Father John Martin, who had been one of Father 
Thomas Worthington’s students at Louvain, and was now serving 
the Mission with great zeal and fruit. About the end of August 
the Provincial was called on business to London; but in the 
middle of September betook himself to Long Melford again, and 
towards the end of the month returned to London, where he 
abode throughout the ensuing winter. 

In London, before the end of the year, he called together in 
council the four resident English Dominicans—Father Albert 
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Munson, Father Peter Atwood, Father Lewis Thursby, and 
Father Thomas Dryden—for shortly before Father Albert Lovett 
had fallen into the clutches of the penal laws, fled into conceal- 
ment in the country, and with much ado and hazard reached 
Belgium ; and Father John Stephen Shuttleworth had gone to 
Bornhem. Before this little council he laid a full statement of 
the affairs of the Province in England and Flanders, and obtained 
the full approbation of the statutes made at any time at Bornhem 
for the welfare of the Order. Then he broached a subject which 
was fixed in his mind, for he judged that the time was come 
when the English Dominican Province might more fully eman- 
cipate itself from the thraldom to which it had been reduced, and 
take on the normal form of self-government, by clecting its own 
Superior, and regulating its own local requirements, according to 
the Constitutions and Rule of the Order. Such a measure had 
been long desired even by the highest authorities at Rome, and 
had occupied the attention of Cardinal Howard, who urged it on 
withearnestness. Three weeks before hisdeathit was made a matter 
of legislation in the General Chapter, celebrated in May, 1694, at 
Rome. In order to restore the English Province, this Chapter 
ordained that the Master-General, as occasion allowed, might 
bestow on the Fathers, according to their merits, the degrees of 
Master of Theology (D.D.) and Preacher-General ; and decorate 
some with the title of Priors of ancient (but extinct) Convents, 
so that they should have all privileges and rights, to enable them 
to assemble in a Provincial Chapter, and canonically elect their 
own Provincial; but in the meantime the Master-General was to 
provide a Provincial every four years. Already Father Martin 
Russel and Father Pius Littleton were Preachers-General; and 
Father Ambrose Thomas Grymes, Father Raymund Greene, and 
Father Thomas Williams were decorated as Masters of Theology. 
So far the Master-General’s part was performed, and it remained 
for the Provincial with his council, as it was his strict right, to 


appoint the local Priors. So with this council of four unanimous 
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in the matter, Father Thomas Worthington created the following 
titular Priors:—Munson, for Lincoln ; Atwood, for Canterbury ; 
Thursby, for Rochester; Dryden, for St. Bartholomew in Smith- 
ficld; Russel, for Oxford ; Littleton, for Gloucester ; Gibson, for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Crosland, for York; and Martin, for 
Sudbury (?) 

During this year, Father Thomas Worthington passed through 
the press an excellent polemical work, which had occupied him 
during his priorship at Bornhem. It was published most 
cautiously, on account of the penalties of the penal laws. 

“An Introduction to the Catholic Faith. By an English 





Dominican. L . . . . n: Printed by George 
_— son, at the Sign of the . .°. . Head, 
in. . . . Gate Street. 1709.” In 8vo, pp. 1§2. 


He submitted the revision of it to the talent and learning of one 
of his late disciples at Louvain, Father Ambrose Burgis, to whom 
it has been erroneously ascribed by Quetif and Echard, in their 
Scriptores Ordinis Predicatorum. (It received the approbation, 
datedat Louvain, August 27th, 1708, of “ Francis Martin, Doctour 
and Royal Professour of Divinity and the Greek Language in 
the University of Lovain; Brother Dominick Williams, D.D., 
formerly Rectour of the Study and College of the English Do- 
minicans at Lovain; Brother Edmund Burke, D.D. and first 
Regent of the gencral Study ofthe Irish Dominicans at Lovain.” 

From London, Father Thomas Worthington went to Long 
Melford, February 7th, 1709-10, at the request of Sir Roger 
Martin, to fulfil the arrangements for the permanent establish- 
ment of a Dominican station there. Sir Roger had purchased, 
September 27th, 1701, for the capital sum of 5,200 /7vres, an 
annuity of 260 /vres on the Bank of Paris, for the support of a 
“good man” (as he cautiously called a priest) at Long Melford. 
On going, in the samc year, to reside with his father, Father John 
Martin was put in reccipt of the rent ; but when he went back 
to Flanders, it was made over to the Fathers of the Society of 
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do 


Jesus, and a Jesuit served the Mission ; on condition still that 
if either of Sir Roger’s Dominican sons, John or Edward, 
returned, it should go to them. The endowment was all along 
intended for the Dominican Order, to the benefits and suffrages 
of which Sir Roger and his family were admitted, April 6th, 
1704, by the Master-General. When Father John Martin was 
sent back, his uncle John, who was Superior of the Jesuits in 
those parts of England, restored the income to him. And now 
Sir Roger Martin transferred the rent, after his decease, to the 
Provincial, by whom should be appointed a priest, who would 
distribute one-third of the rent amongst poor Catholics in or 
near the parish of Long Melford, apply the remainder to his own 
use, and reside in the town, or as near as possible. The priest 
should not fail to remember in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
the living and dead of Sir Roger’s family, by the daily recital of 
the psalm De Profundis and the prayer cldsolve, before or after 
the Mass, and by the celebration of the following anniversaries : 
— August 3rd, Roger Martin, desayeu/ ; October 31st, Roger, son 
of this Roger; March 8th, Richard, son of the last-named 
Roger ; October 25th, Sir Roger, grandfather; January 11th, 
Richard, father; June 28th, Jane, mother; August 15th, 
Tamworth, wife; January 7th, Tamworth Rookwood, eldest 
daughter; August 21st, Elizabeth, daughter; January 31st 
Philippa, another daughter; and cach Tuesday in Rogation 
Week, J/onsezgneur Price (elsewhere in the deed called Lord 
Pride), as benefactor in the foundation, and the anniversaries as 
they hereafter fell, of Sir Roger Martin himself; Roger, Edward, 
Henry, John, and Joseph, his sons; Catherine and Jane, his 
daughters ; and the successive Catholic heads of the family, till 
the anniversarics amounted to twenty-four : but of all these obits 
or anniversarics, none were to be regarded as binding under 
strict obligation, except those of October 31st, March 8th, 
October 25th, June 1ith, the one in Rogation Weck, and that 


for the present baronet. And Sir Roger Martin now nominated 
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for the Mission his sons, Father John Martin, and then Father 
Edward Martin. Father Thomas Worthington took the deed of 
gift to London, for the inspection of his lawyer and kinsman, 
Mr. Bedingfeld, and returned with it to Sir Roger, who, March 
21st, 1709-10, signed and sealed it. Then he went by Holland 
into Flanders, and the gift was formally accepted, at the College 
of Louvain, May toth, by the Provincial himself, Father Am- 
brose Grymes, D.D. (Rector), Father Raymund Greene, D.D., 
Father Dominic Williams, D.D., and Father Ambrose Burgis, 
lector; and at Bornhem, July 24th, by Father Alan Pen- 
nington, prior, and Father Thomas Hunter, sub-prior. And 
here the history of the Mission may be brought to a brief con- 
clusion. Sir Roger Martin diced, July 8th, 1712; and soon after, 
Father John Martin removed to Liston in the neighbourhood, 
for his eldest brother Roger, succeeding to the title and estate, 
had confermed to the times, as it seems from his name not 
appearing among the Catholic Nonjurors of 1715. But in six or 
seven years lather John Martin was at Long Melford again. 
The endowment of the Mission, being invested in the Bank of 
Paris, was lost, in 1719, when the failure of the Great Mississippi 
Scheme wrecked commerce, and wrought widespread ruin in 
France. Surviving his brother Edward, Father John Martin 
served his native town till his death, I*ebruary 3rd, 1761, and 
then the Mission was abandoned, and has never been revived. 
After remaining in Flanders about six months, and making 
visitations of the Fathers’ Convent of Bornhem and College of 
Louvain, and of the English Dominicanesses’ Convent of Brussels, 
Father Thomas Worthington, in September, sect out again for 
his native country. Scareely had he reached London, when he 
was summoned to attend the death-bed of Father Albert :\nder- 
son, whose afzas on the Mission was Munson. This venerable 
Religious was one of the sufferers in the great Popish Plot of 
Titus Oates, being condemned to death, January 17th, 1679-80, 
by the Lord Chief Justice Scroggs, but after a lengthened 
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imprisonment, was sent into exile, and eventually received a free 
pardon from James II. When he was seized with the fatal fever, 
he put aside all worldly thoughts, and gave himself up to 
ejaculatory prayer; in about a weck, strengthened with all 
the Sacraments of Holy Church, he passed away, October 21st, 
1710, inthe ninety-first year of his age, and was buried, next day, 
in the churchyard of St. Giles-in-the-Ficlds. This sad duty 
was scarcely over when another followed. In May of this 
year, Father Thomas Dryden, who was the third son of the 
Poet Laureate, John Dryden, became the head of his family, by the 
death of his cousin, Sir John Dryden, whose only son had been 
killed by a fall from his horse. Thereupon Father Thomas 
Dryden went to Canons-Ashby, in Northamptonshire, the family 
seat, where he was saluted by his relatives as Sir Erasmus Henry 
Dryden, Bart., but found himself studiously debarred from the 
estates (worth £2,000 a year) on account of his being a Popish 
Recusant, under a penal statute of 1699, which was brought into 
full play on this occasion. Father Thomas was suffering from a 
lingering phthisis, and had not been many months at Canons- 
Ashby when he sank under it. When the end was close at 
hand, he sent word of his state to Father Thomas Worthington 
in London. The Provincial hurried down to Canons-Ashby, 
where he was received with outward courtesy by the family, and 
saw the dying friar-baronet. Father Thomas welcomed his 
Superior with great joy, told him that he had received the last 
Sacraments from a priest in the neighbourhood, and now gladly 
shared in the blessings and gifts which the Order bestows at the 
gate of death. He then pressed the Provincial to quit the house 
with all speed, as he dreaded treachery on the part of his 
Protestant relatives. The Provincial bade a last farewell to his 


-fellow-Religious, and sorrowfully hastened back to London, there 


to await the news of death, which soon arrived. Father Thomas 
Dryden died, December 3rd, 1710, in the forty-second year of his 
age, and went to receive, it must be hoped, the hundredfold for 
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what he had lost, in the everlasting inheritance, which cruel 
penal laws cannot reach, nor grasping relatives debar. He was 
buried, next day, among his ancestors, in the neighbouring 


church, which had once been part of an Augustinian Priory. 


RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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Whisper ! 


OU saucy South wind, setting all the budded beech boughs 
swinging 
Above the wood ancmones that flutter, flushed and white, 
When far across the wide salt waves your quick way you were 
winging, 
Oh! tell me, tell me, did you pass mysweetheart’s ship last night? 
Ah! Iet the daisies be 
South wind! and answer me: 
Did you my sailor see? 
Wind, whisper very low, 
For none but you must know 
1 love my lover so. 
You've come by many a gorsy hill, your breath has sweetness in it, 
You've ruffled up the high white clouds that fleck the shining 
blue ; 
You've rushed, and danced and whirled, so now perhaps you'll 
spare a minute, 
To tell me whether you have seen my lover brave and true? 
Wind, answer me, I pray, 
I’m lonelier every day, 
My love is far away; 
And, sweet wind, whisper low, 
For none but you must know 
I love my lover so. 


FRANCES WYNNE. 











The Invasion of England. 


CHAPTER I. 


THOR AND MAMMON. 


it had long been gathering. For more than thirty years 
before that time the brain of the German nation had been busy 
learning the lesson of war, a lesson that was not studied in order 
to gratify the military instincts of any particular class in the 
community, but a lesson learned and laid to heart by the collec- 
tive wisdom and united manhood of the entire empire as the 
sole guarantee of their independence, and the single aim of their 
national existence. That warfare was the normal condition of 
peoples—that peace should be only a preparation for war— 
war a test, practice, and incentive to further war—and that com- 
merce, agriculture, trade, and science should all be the subordi- 
nate assistants towards the development of the armed strength 
of the empire—such, in brief, was the ruling idea which, first 
springing into modern life in the kingdom of Prussia about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, spread throughout the whole 
German people ere that century had reached its closing decade. 
Nor was this ruling principle a new idea in the minds of men. 
It was the first and oldest thought on earth. It went back be- 


yond all the schools, and was older than the oldest philosophy. 
4 


cm was in the year 1890 that the storm burst upon our island ; 
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Rome had risen by it. Rome had passed away when she forgot 
it. The Goth had cherished it in the forests of the Vistula. 
The Hun had known it in the windy wastes of Asia. The Mo- 
hammedan had carried it from Mecca to Chalons. AI! had con- 
quercd by it; all had been vanquished when they ceased to practise 
it. Of old this instinct of armed might had invariably degenerated 
with success. The soldier had become gradually merged into 
the citizen ; a hundred various trades had sprung up to minister 
to the luxury of the drones who flocked to feast upon the spoils 
of conquest ; riches accumulated ; and leadership—becoming the 
prize of purse, and not the birthright of strength or genius— 
passed into the hands of the weak, the effeminate, and the in- 
capable, to finally incur the inevitable penalty of lost dominion, 

But the armed might of the German nation was built upon 
foundations that seemed calculated to defy the degeneracy that 
succeeds to conquest. The court remained the camp; the path 
to honour was across the battlefield ; the throne of the Emperor 
was his war-horse; the royal road to victory lay within range of 
the enemy’s batteries ; and among all the privileges of birth pre- 
cedence in battle held highest place. It may have been that the 
weakness of the old Prussian frontier—touching strong and 
ageressive kingdoms along 2,000 miles of boundary—first im- 
planted in the mind of the nation the lesson of the ne- 
cessity of seeking for strength in the bosoms of its 
people; or it may have been that time had not impaired 
that old spirit of warlike power which had made the 
land that lay between the Baltic and the Rhine the 
fruitful mother of nations famed for arms and conquest; but 
whether the secret source lay in force of modern circumstance, 
or in right of ancient inheritance, the fact remained that to war as 
an end every means in Germany was directed, and_ prince 
and peasant, merchant and trader, student and master, owed 
first a soldier’s fealty to the Fatherland, and afterwards a 
civilian service to themselves. Nor was this a mere sentiment 
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pleasant to be remembered in moments of festive gathering or 
political enthusiasm. It ran through law; it pervaded every 
profession ; it was the head and front of every effort. Ifa rail- 
way was laid, a canal dug, a river channel deepened, or a moun- 
tain tunnclled, the work was watched with eyes jealous for 
the requirements of home defence, or anxious for assistance to- 
wards outside attack ; things might be useful for trade or traffic, 
the convenience of pleasure, or the needs of knowledge, but their 
first importance was their aspect in war. Commerce might 
barter, trade might buy and sell, science might invent and im- 
prove, industry might labour! but the hands of all men must 
know how to hold the rifle, and the ploughshare be ever ready 
to become a sword. The Germans made no secret of this single- 
ness of national purpose. They seemed to be anxious that the 
outside world should know they had only one pursuit. More 
than a dozen years before the date of their invasion of England 
there was held in America a great exhibition of the arts and 
manufactures of the world, to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of American freedom. There were gathered together in 
one vast hall specimens of the inventive genius of every nation : 
all the triumphs of steam and electricity, all the productions of 
the loom, all the efforts of man’s attempts to subdue the forces 
of nature were there laid forth, and amidst the vast display there 
stood, dark and grim, the colossal presence of a German cannon. 
“Toil as you will,” it seemed to say, “ weave, create, carve, chisel, 
coin, forge, or erect, but here am I, the destroyer, ready to bring 
to nought in a second of time all your centuries of effort.” 
Annually, too, the armies of the German empire were led forth 
to practise in the eyes of Europe. They came out in their tens 
of thousands ; they covered the hills of the Rhineland ; their 
squadrons were thick on the sandy plains of Brandenburg ; their 
guns rumbled along the roadways of Silesia; camped under 
the heavens, the rain often poured upon them; the storm beat at 
night upon their bivouacs, and when morning dawned the rough 
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battalions might be seen wringing dry their soaking uniforms, and 
shaking themselves out for the practice of the day. It all seemedto 
come so easy to them. It was their work, and they appeared to 
think no more about it than the blacksmith in our country 
thought of shocing a horse, or the clerk of closing his ledger. 
More than once I went to Germany to see the army at these 
annual practices. It was always the same story. They moved 
as though through regiments, brigades, divisions, and corps 
darmée there ran the strong impulse of a_ single will; every 
part of the vast military machine was held within its place, 
siving the highest measure of its effort to the common weal of 
the whole. The cavalry spread out in front of the marching 
army like a mighty fan, to protect the advance. The depart- 
ments of supply realised that they were the servants of the great 
machine, bound to give it the extreme measure of their service. 
There was no building up of systems within the great circle of 
the army, no superfluous centres through which authority had to 
filter its laboured way into slow execution ; along every channel 
ran the same governing current, the pulse of authority beat 
strong and regular through the entire social body, and when the 
moment came to strike the important blow the united impulse of 
every arm was directed straight to the achievement of victory. 
How different was it with our poor country. Ah! my 
children! the wrath that I used to feel at the blindness of our 
leaders, and the infatuation of our people, has long ago vanished ; 
for years past my heart has known only profound pity for their 
errors ; they were so bitterly avenged. Why am I writing 
this? Truly not as a warning, for too well do I know the 
usclessness of such warnings. The wheel of the world will roll 
round, bringing to some future nation an exact counterpart of 
all that we suffered. Faction will flourish, believing itself to be 
patriotism ; the struggle of party for power will blind the eyes 
of peoples to external dangers ; the vices of luxury and civili- 
sation will weaken the fibre of a nation’s manhood, and deaden 
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the soul of a people’s patriotism ; example will be read_back- 
ward—past punishments forgotten. The doom of a nation is 
not to be delayed, and when its hour has struck, the tolling knell 
of its veguzem is the natal bell of some stronger nationality. 

Looking back upon it all now, it seems to me that it had to 
be. For years before the fatal time we had many men who 
raised their voices in warning of what they saw approaching— 
men who sought with might and main to set things in order, to 
meet the storm which they knew well enough was moving up 
from bencath the German horizon ; but their warnings and their 
efforts were alike unheeded and derided. Do you remember the 
story of old Ba’tiste, the half-breed Indian? He told us of how 
in his young days he had once killed two moose with his knife, 
so blindly were they fighting that they did not notice his 
approach until he was near enough to strike them to their 
hearts. 

So was it with our rival parties; the poor creatures were so 
intent upon their struggle for place and power, so convinced 
that their nostrums for the nation were the right ones, each so 
jealous of the other, ¢hat the enemy was able to get within 
striking distance ere his approach could be perceived, and then 
it was too late. Whig and Tory, Radical, Liberal and Conser- 
vative, as they were termed by others, or as they named them- 
selves, were all overwhelmed for ever beneath the full flood of 
foreign invasion in one common grave. But I must not: 
anticipate. My mind is ever running on to the fatal event itself. 

I have already briefly sketched for you the state of discipline 
into which the German nation had drilled itself by the sustained 
effort of all classes, from the Kaiser to the peasant, making 
obedience to Fatherland an instinct which riveted together the 
entire social structure, binding in strong bonds the hearts of all 
men to the common weal, until within the long line of German 
frontier—that line so weak that it was vulnerable to attack at a 
hundred points—there stood the mightiest citadel that ever 
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defied an enemy, the armed and disciplined manhood of the 
whole nation. 

Let me see if I can place before you a picture of a different 
kind—the picture of the British Empire. 

With us the ruling principle was individual effort—that 
highest development, as it was thought, of human freedom. 
The duty of man on earth was clear. It was to get rich. If it 
was possible to amass wealth by service given to the State, then 
it was well to serve the State, but the idea of a nameless life 
and a fameless death given to the Fatherland did not even enter 
into the minds of men. 

The duty which England expected every man to do was to 
make the largest amount of money in the smallest amount of 
time, and not the least of the many advantages accruing from 
the money when made, was the fact that for years it had enabled 
its possessor to purchase the right of commanding soldiers in 
time of peace, and to buy the service of other men in time of war. 
Everything had come, in short, to be measured by one standard 
—gold. It was not asked whether a policy or a law tended 
towards the strength and welfare of the greatest number, all 
that was required of it was, that it should pay. If grouse and 
mutton paid better then men, then pull down the Highland 
shiclings and send the clansmen to Canada. If pheasants were 
of greater value and gave more amusement to wealthy sports- 
men than cabbage gardens and potato patches, then turn patch 
and garden plot into game covers, and get rid of the cottager 
and the small farmer. All this was called “the action of 
economic laws,” and under this name was accepted as the direct 
dispensation of Providence, from which there could be no 
appeal. As for the poor people who were turned out, unless 
they could undertake the occupation of gamekeeper, gardener, 
or shepherd, they had to go away—and go away they did. 


They came out here to these western prairies, then a vast 
wilderness; they went to New Zealand and to Australia. 
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Those who could not get away to foreign countries, drifted into 
the large citics and towns where they formed dense populations 
of operatives—“ hands” they were called. In these foul centres 
of life they increased to dismal multitudes; their children 
became carly familiarised with all the corruptions and con- 
taminations inseparable from the life of large cities ; the gutter 
became the cradle, the brothel became the school, the gin-palace 
was the recreation-ground of myriads of human beings whose 
natural homes had been the furze-clad hills and smiling valleys 
of the country. So rapid was this change that when the 
enumeration of the people of Great Britain took place in 1881, 
it was found that close upon seventy per cent. of the entire 
population resided in towns. It was little wonder that under 
the altered conditions of life thus produced, a great physical and 
moral degeneration should have taken place. The laws of 
nature were reversed. It was no longer the survival of the 
fittest. It was the survival of the fattest. It was the unnatural 
nurture of the richest, at the expense of the best. Ifa 
Portuguese diamond merchant, or an Indian civil governor, 
or an owner of coal-mines had amassed by toil, plunder, or 
chance, colossal wealth, he had only to buy out some debt- 
encumbered squire to become lord of a manor, conservator of 
game, and ruler with despotic power over tenants and villagers 
whose forefathers through fifty generations had been on the soil. 

In one generation he became “ the squire,” in the next, if he 
brought the business instincts of his family to bear upon the 
politics of the day, he became a Baronet or a Peer. But from 
the first he was free to work his will upon “his people.” He 
could buy up holdings, level cottages, turn farms into deer- 
parks, encroach upon moors, enclose commons. He could 
import buffaloes from their prairies, bring kangaroos from 
Australia, or introduce beavers from the Rocky Mountains, and 
export the people, “his people,’ to make room for any fad or 
fancy he chose to indulge in. He could fence himself in and 
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fence his people out, as completely as though he had learned the 
lesson of exclusion at the court of the Mikado, or in the 
monastery of the Grand Llama at Llassa. He could prevent 
roads being made for the public benefit, and could retard the 
advance of civilisation in a district as successfully as though he 
had been a Turkish pasha administrating a distant province in 
Asia Minor. 

All this, as I have said, was called the operation of economic 
laws ; and as not one man in a thousand could define what that 
meant, people accepted with scarcely a murmur the situation. 
Tickled with the shadow of political liberty, they closed their 
eyes to a condition of land tenure which virtually divorced the 
nation from the possession of its own soil. All this was in 
reality the despotism of gold—a more fatal tyranny than Tudor 
or Stuart had ever dreamed of; for they had only aimed at the 
privileges of a class or the plunder of a religion, but this 
despotism of gold struck at the nation’s life itself, destroyed the 
stout yeoman and hardy peasant, sapped the strength of the 
people, and prepared the way for the final triumph of the 
invader. 

Many a time in the past years have I asked myself the 
questions : For what had we sacrificed our peasant population ? 
For whom had we driven forth our stalwart Scotch clansmen ? 
In whose interest had we sent millions of fighting-men across 
the ocean ?—And the answer has always been: We did all these 
things for the shopkeepers of London; for the thousand and 
one priests, acolytes, servitors, and worshippers at the altars of 
Fashion; for the myriad buyers and sellers in the booths of 
Vice, Folly, Pride, and Passion, in the big Fair of Vanity. 

Ah, that was the saddest thought of all. The echoes of 
Lochaber’s shores, once answering with ready clang to the tread 
of the Cameron clan, were hungering for sound to rouse their 
voices, because the roar of London’s myriad streets called for 
fresh sacrifice of peasant life to feed its monstrous over-growth. 
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Glengarry and Glencoe were desolate in order that some gorged 
city magnate might re-create digestion or postpone apoplexy by 
a vernal visit to his salmon river or an autumnal attempt at 
stag-slaughter, misnamed deer-stalking ; and English commons 
were curtailed, and English cottages improved off the face of 
England, because “Chappie” must enjoy his hot corner in 
Berkshire, or Lord Tom Noddy’s education would have been 
incomplete if the lessons of the horse-jockey and the billiard- 
marker had not been supplemented by the tuition of the game- 
keeper. Yes, it was for these things and these people that we 
had lost an empire. 

Curious was it to note the affectation of Highland patriotism 
and manner which supervened upon the destruction of the 
Highland clans. If a Chancery solicitor, a Billingsgate fish- 
salesman, or a Lombard Street broker could rent or purchase a 
strath in Sutherland, or a forest in Ross-shire, he was certain to 
adopt the manner and custom, so far as dress and drink were 
concerned, of a McKay or a Mackenzie; the youthful scion of 
Bedford Row displayed his spindle-shanks in the contortions of 
the sword dance; the scaly representative of city Finnland 
clothed himself in tartans, and thistled his wife and children 
with manifold decoration ; and the bloated features of the city 
man might be seen, peeled by the unwonted freshness of 
mountain breezes, beaming beneath the edge of a Glengarry 
bonnet. 

As the presence of decay in forest-trees is often marked by 
the appearance upon the trunk of huge protuberances, which 
drain the sap and destroy the vigour of the roots at the expense 
of spreading branch and lofty leaf—so upon the fair form of 
England there grew vast accumulations of city life, which 





sucked into their foul centres the strength of the manhood and 
the beauty of the womanhood of the country; and as in 
Germany the reign of duty to the Fatherland found its citadel 
in the hearts of a nation of soldiers, so in England the reign of 
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cold found its first and strongest fortress in London. To this 
vast stronghold of Mammon the rich were drawn by the allure- 
ments of luxury, the poor were tied by the necessities of their 
poverty. Like the broken cab-horse which dragged until he 
dropped for the daily measure of his food, so tens of thousands 
of men drew the load of their misery through the streets of 
London, prisoned for life in its smoky circumference by the 
tether of their necessities. Removed from starvation by the 
duration of one day’s health, they dared not look beyond that 
cruel circle for light or freedom. 

As this huge wen upon the face of England grew year by year 
to greater proportions, so each year told more heavily upon the 
outside yeoman, and peasant life drained off to feed the mon- 
strous growth of cities. The cottar disappeared, the “coster” in- 
creased ; the yeoman vanished, the “rough” element grew to alarm- 
ing proportions. And althoughthese were terrible burlesques upon 


humanity, they were surpassed in hopeless degradation by their 
women. I cannot attempt to find words to put before you the 


fearful condition of these poor creatures, pent in the foul 
“courts” and fetid lanes of the great cities. Enough that in a 
wide experience among wild and savage races, in early life, I 
had never beheld the face and figure of woman so debased, so 
defiled, so utterly estranged from every attribute of humanity, 
as might have been seen any hour of any day within a ten 
minutes’ stroll of the spot which was regarded as the centre 
of the civilised world. 

It was little wonder that the race should quickly degenerate. 
Attacked at once from the height of luxury and the lowest 





depths of poverty—eaten into from above and from below, the 
moral fibre of the nation and the physical standard of the people 
soon betrayed the inevitable consequences of these unnatural 
extremes. Nor was it possible to isolate the country towns and 
provincial centres from the vast contamination of the capital. 


The ever-increasing means of communication caused the vices 
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of London to find rapid circulation through the entire body of 
the nation ; and the corruption that had attacked the heart was 
soon apparent at the extremities. 

At no period in the world’s history has it been possible for the 
people of a country to read aright the lesson of their own times. 
They are like sailors ina ship who cannot obtain an outside view 
of the vessel which carries them. I remember when the science 
of ballooning was in its earlier development, one of its most 
difficult lessons was to learn the true course which the aérial 
machine was steering; and there was a story told of three 
aéronauts sailing between earth and sky, all differing as to the 
course they were following, until suddenly the hollow roar of the 
ocean floated up through the deepening twilight, to tell them 
that the limit of land had been passed, and the unknown waves 
of a nocturnal sca lay beneath them. So was it with our people: 
all the landmarks had become confused ; the pride of wealth 
and the pressure of poverty blinded the two extremes of those 
who should have led and those who should have followed ; and 
the great fabric of our Empire was allowed to drift out into 
regions where all was vague conjecture and shadowy envi- 
ronment. 

It may well occur to you to ask, How, with the example 
of German power so close to us, with the evidence of the fatal 
effects of the French system before our eyes, and with warnings 
often repeated in our ears, we had still allowed ourselves to 
drift on to our doom? But the truth was that we never did 
understand the true cause of the German power, or the real 
faults of our own system. We never comprehended the main 
principles that underlay the whole thing. We persisted in 
regarding our army as a body lying outside our political system 
—as a profession, the chief use of which was to give easy em- 
ployment to cadets of aristocratic or wealthy families, while 
abroad it helped to increase the arena of our commercial enter- 
prise by facilitating the opium traffic with the Chinese, and to 
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extend our Colonial Empire by frequent annexations of territory. 
Theoretically we affected to be proud of our army, but practi- 
cally we were ashamed of it. In our public places the Queen's 
uniform was regarded as a badge of disgrace. A person wearing 
it would frequently be excluded from places of entertainment 
or public assembly. A man who ventured to enlist, as it was 
called, was regarded by his friends as having lost caste and 
character, and the individual who had taken the “ Qucen’s 
Shilling” was relegated to a position in society a little above 
that of a ticket-of-leave man. 

There can be no doubt that the mainspring of this low 
estimate of the military career had its source in the national 
greed for money, and in the spirit of mercantilism which that 
greed produced. In spite of Waterloo we were still only a 
nation of shopkeepers. The patriotism of the average citizen 
was deeply mixed with the complacency with which he con- 
templated his shop windows on a weck-day, and the smugness 
with which he took his Sunday airing. The idea of the noble- 
ness of suffering anything for the good of the country—of 
sacrificing his comforts or his life in her cause—never entered 
into his head ; nor, descending a step lower in the sociai scale— 
coming to the artisan and working class—was there to be found 
any counterpart of the deep and lofty national patriotism of 
the German. In the taverns, and publichouses of the cities, it 
was, indeed, a not uncommon thing to hear the rolling strains of 
“Kule Britannia,” breaking the silence of night; but a 
closer examination of the vocal scene would too often reveal the 
fact that the loudest proclaimers of the freedom of Britons 
were themselves at the moment the unfortunate slaves of 
drink. 

It will occur to you to ask how it had become possible to 
inscribe upon the battle-roll of the nation the glorious victories 
which emblazoned it, if the material from which the soldier was 
drawn had always been of the nature referred to? But therein lay 
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the whole difference. So long as we had possessed a peasantry 
we were unmatched—our hundreds had been worth the thou- 
sands of other nations. Far back in our history these cottier- 
born soldiers had made their mark. At Cressy twelve thousand 
archers and six thousand Welshmen had put to rout one hun- 
dred thousand of the best trained troops in Europe. At 
Agincourt again, twelve thousand archers overthrew ten times 
that number of enemies. Who were these English archers? 
They were only the peasants of that day—untrained in war save 
such training as the forest, dale, and mountain life of our island 
save them. But, trained or untrained, they had the stout hearts 
that honest labour on God’s earth breeds in man; and with 
Norman chiefs to lead them they were invincible. And so it 
was throughout all our history. Welsh peasants at Cressy, 
English peasants at Agincourt, Scotch peasants at Quebec, 
English, Scotch, and Irish peasants at Waterloo—whcerever the 
odds were heavy and the honour great, there stood the wood- 


chopper and the soil-delver :— 


Saxon, Norman, and Celt were they, 
Hearts of steel upon feet of clay. 


Perhaps the past record had been too brilliant, and the real 
authors of our glory had been forgotten in the renown of Plan- 
tagenct King, or aristocratic leader. Unquestionably that past 
now combined to lull us into a false sense of security. Our 
victories had so often been achieved against great odds that we 
had come to think we were the chosen people of God, and that 
whatever harm might befall other nations we were safe—a dan- 
ecrous belief even if it be held in unison with a firm faith ina 
Supreme Being; but a fatal hallucination when it is found side 
by side with the most palpable abandonment of God’s teaching, 
and the open denial of His precepts. 

And yet there were not wanting signs of the times, to indicate 
in a manner not to be mistaken the gradual but certain sinking 
of that spirit of courage which had been so conspicuous in the 
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past history of our people. In one year there occurred some 
startling examples of this decay. People remembered them 
after our great catastrophe had taken place, but at the time they 
were lost sight of or put aside, as things unpleasant so often are. 
One of these instances occurred in London, the other in one of 
our distant colonies. Ona fine summer afternoon, while crowds 
were enjoying themselves in the principal park of the great city, 
a little girl playing at the edge of a fountain chanced to fall into 
the basin, the water of which was not three feet in depth. Idlers 
were numerous in the vicinity, and there was a rush of people to 
the stone balustrade of the mimic pool. The edge of the stone- 
work sloped inwards, and the child was struggling about six feet 
distant. It was midsummer; any woman in the crowd could 
have pulled out the drowning girl at the expense of wet and 
damaged skirts. I will not say that there were men present, 
but there were many whose dress betokened the male sex ; and 
there was one, it was said, who, realising his inferiority to the 
canine species, endeavoured to induce his dog to take the water, 
and rescue the child. 

There was much shouting and gesticulation among these 
seventy bystanders, but there was nothing more ; the big dog 
splashed aimlessly about the fountain, but no one ventured to 
wet boot, or damage gown, or troubled to save the little one. 
Why should they? The water, heated by the summer sun, was 
warmer than the thin blood that trickled through their wretched 
veins; the life of the big city was in their little hearts ; and the 
smoke of London’s million chimneys had dried the veins of 
their humanity. The life which was not worth living for, could 
not be worth dying for. 

But there was yet another example, of a more striking char- 
acter, which occurred about the same year. A force of British 
regular troops was engaged in hostilities with a large body of 
Dutch farmers in a distant portion of South Africa. The 
farmers held a strong position commanding the approach to 
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their country. One night a body of between three and four 
hundred soldiers, under a brave and gallant general, ascended a 
steep mountain ridge which dominated the ridge held by the 
farmers. After a long and very arduous climb in the dark the 
summit of the mountain was gained just before daybreak. 
When light fully revealed the surrounding objects, it was found 
that the position completely commanded the enemy’s camp, and 
that the mountain crest on which our soldiers stood was appar- 
ently rendered secure from attack by the steep, almost precipitous 
nature of its sides. “We can stay here for ever,” said the 
general, to a staff-officer who stood near him, when he thus 
beheld the nature of the position on which his troops had 
established themselves. Then he lay down among the rocks to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep, for during many previous days his mind 
and body had been kept upon the stretch by pressing anxieties ; 
and it now might well have seemed to him that the day just 
breaking over the vast landscape beneath was the herald of a 
brighter fortune in his military career. 

By his daring night-march he had completely turned the flank 
of his enemy’s position. He had around him 350 British soldiers, 
holding a mountain crest of immense natural strength. Deeply 
read in the military annals of our past history, and holding with 
chivalrous devotion to the traditions of the glory of the old army 
of England, he lay down, wrapt in such dreams as Wolfe might 
have dreamed on the September dawn at Abraham, or Clive 
might have indulged in the mango tope at Plassy. While he 
slept the Dutch farmers began to assault the hill; as the fire of 
the ascending force became hotter the general was roused from 
sleep. The farmers had attacked the mountain, about one 
hundred of them had climbed the steep sides, and were now 
grouped beneath the first drop under the crest. What of that ? 
Our men held the summit; lying amid the scattered boulders 
they might defy the assaults of three times the number of 


assailants. So thought the ill-fated general ; and so would have 
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thoucht, until that day, every other officer who ever wore the 
scarlet uniform of England. There was little more. Our men 
fled from the hill-top—fled over the steep side by which they had 
ascended, and were shot down in scores by the victorious farmers, 
from the abandoned vantage-point. 

The deserted leader did not long survive the flight of his men. 
Facing his enemies, and striving to shelter wounded men from 
their fire, he met his death on the bleak summit of Majouba 
Mountain. Yet, between that ill-fated name and the proud 
record of the Plains of Abraham, the difference was only in the 
old clansmen of Highland glens and the modern sweepings of 
Lowland cities. 

‘rom the preceding pages you will have realised the fact of 
the vast difference which existed between the social and military 
systems of England and Germany: in one country the social 
status of the citizen was measured by wealth; in the other, arms, 
the old principle of honour, was held in highest reverence ; the 
prerogative of birth was the right to serve and to fight; the 
ministers of State were colonels of Cuirassiers first, and chan- 
cellors or secretaries afterwards ; a firm grasp of the sword was 
not deemed to incapacitate a man from holding the helm of 
covernment ; nor were the destinies of the nation supposed to 
suffer because camp and council were alike familiar to the rulers. 

It is true that both nations had long departed from Christianity 
as the basis of their social and political institutions ; but there 
was this wide difference in their respective departures, that while 
Germany had gone back to the rugged manhood of her Gothic 
and Frankish forefathers, England had bent the knee before the 
golden idols and sensuous worship of the degenerate days of 
Rome. 

And yet had we even been consistent in our mammon worship 
—had gold always been the certain reward of honesty, devotion 
to duty, and bravery in the defence of country, the fibre of 
national character would not have suffered to the same degree ; 
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but the practice of those virtues led too often to the roads of 
penury and indigence, while cowardice, sycophancy, and cunning 
were as frequently paths to emolument and honour. 

For more than half a century succeeding Waterloo, gold 
regulated rank in the British army. Like the loadstone, which 
at once attracts and repels, this “golden rule” of rank kept out 
the intellect and sinew of the nation from the profession of the 
army, while it attracted the rich lounger, the idle parvenu, and 
the aristocratic youth, who could purchase a position of com- 
mand they never could have attained by the exercise of sword or 
sense. <A class of officers filled the army destitute of every at- 
tribute that gave claim to leadership—men puffed up with an 
exaggerated idea of the importance of the position they had 
bought, but deeming the study of their profession, or the service 
of their office, to be wholly unworthy of rank, which had already 
compensated the State by the payment of its purchase. These 
men gave the tone to, and formed the thought of, the officers of 
the army. Military life became the pleasant existence of a 
comfortable and companionable club, the studies of whose 
members seldom ascended beyond the curriculum of the country 
gentleman ; and the science of war, in their estimation reduced 
to the simple rules of the hunting-field, consisted of classing an 
enemy and a fence under the same obligation of being taken 
“straight” in front. Such had been our home service : what was 
our foreign ? 

During many years a scries of petty colonial conflicts gave us 
our only experience of the art of war. It was, as may be sup- 
posed, of the most elementary description and questionable 
value, but it afforded an excuse for decoration by medal, and 
promotion to rank, such as were utterly unknown among that 
stalwart army which followed Wellington from Vimiera to 
Waterloo. When these little wars were not proceeding, foreign 
service was chiefly remarkable for affording the younger officers 


of the army, theoretically supposed to be supporting the con- 
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stitution of their country in distant parts, practical opportunities 
for undermining their own constitutions, through conditions of 
life and climate which were unwholesome and enervating. 

But home and foreign service had been alike in one particular. 
Whether the scene was laid in Portsmouth or in Poonah, whether 
at Kensington or Kussowlie, the enemy with whom our officers 
and our soldiers were constantly engaged was Time. Early in 
his military career, an officer encountered this redoubtable an- 
tagonist in mortal combat; and so protracted was the conflict, 
he was still engaged in the struggle 


that not unfrequently 
age and generalship were thick upon 


when the honours of 


him. 
So long, however, as the peasant manhood of the nation had 


come forward from the shires and counties of the two islands to 


form the rank and file of that infantry whose reputation had 
stood so high in the carly portion of the century, it did not 
seriously signify whether the commissioned ranks were filled 
with the wealthy indolence of the country ; the bravery of the 
soldier could, and frequently did, retrieve the error, or neutralise 
the incapacity, of his leader. But when the “operation of 
economic laws” had destroyed the germs from which our 
“matchless infantry ” 
healthy country-bred recruit, the dwarfed offspring of the 


“corner boy” and the factory girl, then people began to find out 


had sprung, giving us, in place of the 


o 
that if victory was to be won with such materials, something 
more would be required among the Icaders than the comfortable 


club system of military education. It was one thing, however, 


to see the defects of our system, and another thing to change 
them. The habit of easy enjoyment which had been fostered 
by the purchase of military rank, could not be destroyed by the 
mere abrogation of the law of purchase. The buying of rank 
was, in fact, nothing more or Iess than the natural outcome of 


the mercantilism of the nation. We might alter the effect, but 


the cause remained still untouched. 
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And yet, though all these defects are now so glaring, they 
were for years the subject of bitter controversy. Even the 
abolition of the buying of rank was long resisted by the party 
which was called Conservative, and was only finally achieved by 
the will of a powerful minister of the day ; and was then only 
possible through the panic of the nation, consequent upon 
the total overthrow of the French army by the Prussians 
in 1870. 

It seems almost incredible that with that fearful catastrophe 
before us, we went on for twenty years vainly trying to reform 
our military system, but never able to produce any tangible 
result. Our army reformers were like many doctors around 
a sick man, all agreeing that the patient was very ill, but 
none able to recommend any treatment that was the least 
efficacious. 

And yet it could not have been otherwise. They were only 
dealing with surface indications; they changed a name of a 
regiment, or altered a button, or shortened a term of service, 
thinking that immense results would follow. Just as well might 
a physician, called to prescribe for a patient who was suffering 
from some deep-seated organic disease, have expected to work a 
cure by the administration of a gentle purgative or harmless 
lotion. It was painful to watch the efforts made by many of 
the military reformers, during the years that followed the defeat 
of the French. Some thought that if we adopted the German 
system of drill all would be right—others said we should copy 
the German length of service—the German helmet—the German 
territorial system. Well, we did copy them ; but when the test 
and little 


wonder; we were all the time dealing with the topmost branches, 





came, we were as far off as ever from the true model 


trying to grow trees without roots, building our changing 
systems upon unchanging quicksands. 
I remember, long years ago, when I was serving with my 


regiment in China, we were camped near a very lofty pagoda, 


ome 


ae 
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the top of which had been damaged by lightning. The in- 
habitants of the neighbouring villages had taken counsel among 
themselves as to the best method of replacing the iron summit 
which had been thrown down by tempest. It was large and 
heavy, and the work of lifting it 250 feet into the air was slow, 
difficult, and costly. Among those who came to give advice 
upon the matter there was one who put forward an entirely new 
scheme. With a very large vessel of boiling water, and a few 
ropes and pulleys, he would engage to place the large iron cage 
on the pinnacle of the pagoda. He had seen the method by 
which the English people did these things, and he could assure 
his friends that if they would only give him sufficient fire and 
sufficient water, the massive top would fly to its lofty perch on 
the wings of steam. A cauldron of immense size was procured, 
stacks of firewood were brought to the base of the pagoda, and 
a long rope was laid from the cauldron to the iron cage. A day 
was fixed for the execution of the work; all was ready. A 
huge fire burned beneath and around the cauldron, which steamed 
and boiled to its fullest capacity—but nothing moved. The 
engineer shouted to his firemen to pile on more wood upon the 
fire: still the heavy cage remained upon the ground. At last 
the murmurs rose deep and loud, and the unfortunate charlatan 
was hooted from the scene by his infuriated dupes. Years later, 
this application of the English steam engine to the Chinese 
difficulty came back to mind as I watched the attempts to work 
the British military system upon the German model. I doubt 
even if we were as near our original as he was true to his, for at 
least the motive power was in each instance with him the 
same. 

You must not suppose that the country was actually destitute 
of men trained to arms; on the contrary, the years that followed 
the Franco-Prussian war saw a very large increase to our regular 
and auxiliary forces, and the expansion of the volunteer system 
gave us considerable numbers of men fairly accustomed to the 
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use of arms and habituated to command ; but all this supplied 
us more with the materials from which an army might have 
been made, than with an army itself. 

Between a nation organised for attack and defence as the 
German nation was organised—each part perfect in itself, or 
complete as a portion of the whole, distinct yet cohesive, 
capable of moving as an independent unit, or of falling into its 
place in a larger aggregate of force, and all resting upon the 
broad base of the entire manhood of the empire—between sucha 
military organisation and our own there was all the difference 
that lies between a strong vessel sailing the ocean in all the 
plenitude of engine, boiler, screw, shaft and sail, and the rough 
materials of iron, steel, wood, and canvas, from which such a 
ship might be constructed. 

Having briefly tried to explain the weakness of our social and 
military systems, I will now endeavour to place before you the 
state in which lay the heart of the nation, the great City of 
London. 

At no period of the world’s history had any city presented to 
an enemy such a combination of riches and helplessness as 
London. When Rome fell to the Goths, she had long ceased to 
be the governing centre of the world, and a plunder of six days’ 
duration had sufficed to rob her of her riches. When the city of 
Chosroes was carried by the wild horsemen of Arabia, the 
plunder of the Persian capital yielded the prodigious sum of 
“three thousand thousand thousand pieces of gold.” When 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks, the spoils of centuries 
of luxurious dominion went to the victor. When Delhi was 
sacked by Nadir Shah, one hundred and twenty-five millions in 
gold and precious stones was carried back across the Indus. But 
all these centres of gathered wealth had been guarded by 
whatever the military science of the age could devise for their 
protection. In London, on the contrary, although ten times the 


combined wealth of these four great cities was therein gathered, 
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all lay open and undefended. The “Silver Streak” of the sea 
was supposed to have thrown around the big city a magic circle 
that no invader dare pass, and the busy hive of the world’s 
commerce laboured year after year to increase the store of its 
wealth, apparently forgetful of the necessity of protecting its 
honey by the provision of a single sting. The long murky miles 
of houses, palaces, squares, and streets that covered the slight 
undulations or level meadows of Mayfair, Belgravia, Kensington, 
Hyde Park, and Regent’s Park, held riches the bare enumera- 
tion of which would be impossible. In those endless rows of 
private mansions, commerce and capital had accumulated silver 
and gold, precious stones, rare works of art, and myriad articles 
of luxury, such as had never before been congregated in one 
place. And yet this immense gathering of private wealth was a 
mere nothing compared to the vast hoards of gold, silver, 
precious gems, bonds, debentures, and securities lying within 
the boundaries of the City, or scattered over the marts, ex- 
changes, and places of business of the commercial portion of the 
metropolis. There was collected the harvest of the toil of 
countless myriads of human beings—the slowly gathered spoil 
of continents—the hoarded wealth of long generations of mer- 
chant princes. There, too, had been gathered the riches of foreign 
kings and nobles who had fled from political revolutions in 
their own countries, and of the wealthy of distant lands, who had 
come to share in the luxury of life and security of possession 
which England had long offered to the world, for our country 
had been regarded as the bank of the savings of man, and 
London was looked upon as the strong-room of the universe. 
Around this unparalleled accumulation of riches, a huge popula- 
tion of poverty-stricken mortals had clustered. Lying packed 
in foul and narrow alleys, festering in loathsome courts, crowded 
into dingy streets and noisome lanes, dwelt the toiler, weaver, 
spinner, sweeper, drudger—all those countless followers of labour, 
who under the vast denominations of the poor cling closer to the 
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skirts of gold than shadow keeps to sunshine. It was a strange 
contrast, the fattest fatness of wealth, and the leanest thinness 
of want here seen side by side. By daylight the contrast looked 
terrible enough to those who cared to turna short half-mile 
away from any of the crowded and fashionable thoroughfares 
into the by-lanes of misery, but at night the two extremes came 
together in closer and more glaring aspect, for there under the 
gaslight, satiated luxury and greedy hunger could be seen 
meeting upon the common platform of vice, and wealth and 
poverty, splendour and squalor rolled in one stream through the 
streets of London. | 

As my mind goes back over the scenes of carly life I recall 
those days when London poured forth her vast population of 
wealthy citizens to enjoy the sunshine of some long evening in 
midsummer, amid the walks and drives of Hyde Park. Whata 
sight it was! The evening sun looked down upon a vast 
concourse of equipages, equestrians, and persons on_ foot. 
Carriage after carriage passed along, crowds of riders went by, 
vast numbers of fashionably-dressed persons filled the walks, or 
sat in the shade of the linden and plane-trees; all that was noble 
and wealthy in the country, the members of the aristocracy, 
the merchant princes, the host of persons who had accumulated 
riches in the metropolis, in the large cities of the kingdom, or in 
the distant colonies and dominions of the empire, all were there, 
passing before the spectator until his eye grew bewildered amid 
the splendour of equipages, the richness of ‘¢oé/ettes, and the 
number and style of horses and appointments. And yet it was 
not an ostentatious display of wealth that attracted the attention 
of the beholder. It was the quiet evidence of riches, the 
accepted fact that the possession of wealth was the rule and not 
the exception. It was the high level of luxury of all, and not 
the isolated peaks of the prosperity of the few, that struck the 
eye of the onlooker. How little all these people thought as they 
rolled or lounged along in the mellow sunlight of the Ascot 
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weck in June, of the time that was approaching ; how little did 
they imagine even at the very moment when the sun itsclf 
scarce seemed to them more stable than their tenure of 
possession, that the name which polite lips evaded by the use of 
only the final word to designate their favourite drive, was in 
reality the truest term to tell the mockery of this glittering 
scene, and that the hollowness of London’s luxury found fitting 
expression in the name of Rotten Row. 

So far have I endeavoured to trace for you the story of the 
erowth of luxurious effeminacy in England, side by side with 
the ever increasing power and militancy of the manhood of 
Germany. I[ will now approach the great events which culmi- 
nated in our destruction. 

W. I. BUTLER. 


(To be continued.) 
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Nuns at Prayer. 


NS ~ DAVID NEAL isa painter—personally an American, 


artistically a pupil and master in the Munich School— 
not very well known in England, but appreciated by Amcrica as 
one of the sons of the New World whose work in life has taken 
them into the ways of the Old, exiled but not alienated. He was 
born not only an American but a Yankee, in that city of 
Lowell which people who rejoice in comparative titles have 
called the Manchester of the United States. Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, is in fact a town peopled with industrial citizens, 
whereas the greater part of the more effective population of the 
United States are nurtured on the homestead and the farm. 
Lowell has “hands,” factory girls—a most independent body 
of young women who at one time had the town almost all to 
themselves—and_ the other conditions of machine-production. 
There Mr. David Neal spent his first fourteen years, after which, 
losing his father, he had to face life for himself. Beginning with 
subordinate employment in commerce, he found afterwards 
work which he delighted in as draughtsman for an engraver at 
San Francisco. Twice in this early career he found a helping 
hand when his lot looked forlorn enough, and it was such a hand 
that sent him to the Munich Academy to begin his studies under 
Kaulbach. He chose his masters, in all the phases of his art, 
with discernment, and therefore inhcrited, ina time of routine and 
dogmatism, only such traditions as he approved. His pictures, 
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with romantic subjects, have now and then been scen at the 
Royal Academy, their interest being generally English—romantic 
—historical—* Mr. Oliver Cromwell visits Mr. John Milton,” 
“First meeting of Mary Stuart with Rizzio.” A later work is 
the lovely study of white upon white, “ Nuns at Prayer,” pro- 
duced as our Frontispiece, and inspired by Longfellow’s lines :— 


‘* The peace of God which passeth understanding 
Reigns in these cloisters and these corridors.’ 


On the left of the picture a gleam of blue sky, against which the 
crating and foliage of the convent garden appear with a pure 
brilliance, breaks upon the composition of black and white. In 
the difference of the three phases of devotion—rather obvious 
perhaps, but not insistent enough to be commonplace—lies the 





motive of the picture. 
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IR COUTTS LINDSAY more than retrieves himself by his 

Autumn Grosvenor. The summer exhibition was featucless 
and undistinctive even among the other exhibitions—in which 
novelty was by no means rife. But the happy idea of pastels 
is the brightest inspiration that has occurred to anybody since the 
Grosvenor in its first years gave us its medizvalism, its early 
English water-colours, its foreign water-colours—all felicitous 
ideas. For pastel, as practised by the contemporary school, is 
of all ways of art the least known in England. And then it 
suits so brilliantly the most modern of modern ways. It is the 
vividest and the most impulsive of matcrials, and the one best 
adapted to that study of living light to which the contemporary 
painter is most entirely devoting himself. We are disappointed, 
however, to find so few landscapes, for landscapes have been a 
strong point in the pastel exhibitions in Paris, and besides, they 
would be a relief from the smartness—the overpowering 
smartness, the snap, the movement, the flash, and the dress of 
the extremely clever portraits of women that make the bulk of 
the Grosvenor exhibits. The whole is so brilliant and so living 
that the British spectator is heard to murmur one of the 
favourite condemnatory adjectives in the vocabulary with which 
he is so well pleased—he calls the pastel work “tricky.” But 
it is not tricky, it is thorough. This wonderful effectiveness is 
the result of profound study of all the matters connected with 
pictorial vision, and all the matters connected with pictorial 
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execution. A considerable science goes to the bright, light 
touch of these feathers, these null, fashionable cyes, these 
wrinkled gloves, and these plush backgrounds, brushed with 
pencils of illumination. But the subjects are—we had almost 
written merctricious, but we will only write worldly. Here and 
there only, in one or two portraits of children, and in M. 
Helleu’s exquisite lady in grey in the ante-room (after the 
French fashion, most of the portraits are anonymous), do we 
find a hint of thought, tenderness, dignity in the models— 
swecter things in woman, as even French pastellists will learn in 
time, than even the very genius, the sprite, the elf, of the 
toilette. 





IT is now a considerable time since Mr. Rider Haggard 
published “She,” and since the kindest critic that a young 
author ever had told the public in half a hundred places how 
much they ought to admire it. As usual the public were docile 
and took the guidance which they generally need. But it seems 
rather hard that even now no one should be allowed to say any- 
thing in disfavour of “ She’”—with the praiseworthy intention of 
giving the public the guidance which they generally need, in 
another direction—without provoking Mr. Andrew Lang to 
write another article, as he does once more in the Contemporary. 
Mr. Andrew Lang insists upon thinking that Mr. Haggard’s 
critics are treating “She” as literature, and for some years he 
has been patiently replying in the magazines and the daily press 
that “She,” if not remarkable literature, is fine imagination. 
But it really never occurred to any competent reader—lIct alone 
a writer—to consider Mr. Rider Haggard’s work upon the 
question of literary style. What the critic might be allowed to 
say, without raising clamours, is that “She” is a work not of 
imagination but of ingenuity and effort, and that with the best 
will in the world to be thrilled by the terrors of Kor, too many 
readers find that the thrill will not come. We can answer for 
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ourselves that our hopes of horror were blankly disappointed, 
not only as to the things which the author says, but also as to 
those which he tells. We should be free to say so without 
evoking the effeminate accusation of jealousy, far too freely 
we will not say of letters, for 





pronounccd of late for the dignity 
letters are hardly in question—for the dignity of printed 
matter. We may go further and say that though to our mind 
the charges of plagiarism against Mr. Rider Haggard are vacant 
and vain enough, yet even here we would allow our fellow- 
creatures to have an opinion. If they think that “ She,” and 
“Jess,” and the rest, remind them of other books, they should 
discuss the matter in public unmolested. And is it for next 
year, or for the year after, that we may hope fora cessation of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s articles on “ She?” 


IT is too much to ask that the literary, and artistic, and 
dramatic people of so cultivated an age as ours should leave 
Stratford-upon-Avon alone. But it is distressing to read—we 
would refuse to see for ourselves—of the fountains there, the 
trophies, the efforts of sculpture and other arts, the galleries in 
which are hung portraits of Miss Mary Anderson. A few years 
ago Stratford was a little “home of ancient peace,” but itself 
modern, as a place must become in modern times, hardly 
picturesque, but dowdy, ordinary, and quict, precisely as the 
evolution of years had made it. No violence had been done 
to it once in its history; it had never been forcibly turned 
backwards to romance, nor jostled forward to it, and it had 


slowly grown uninteresting in the uninteresting ages ; tourists 
belong to their times, and their little vulgarities were all in 
character. And for relics there was the little house, and there 
were the patrimonial ficlds, and the modest English seasons as of 
Shakespeare’s day. But now new marble, and medieval feeling, 
representations in sculpture, and portraits of Mary Anderson 
attest the determination of an educated age to be literary and 
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artistic guand méme. Among the speakers at the dinner which 
inaugurated one or other of the monuments of art, Mr. Oscar 
Wilde was a speaker. We should have thought he had had more 
sensitiveness than to join in this little orgie of commonplace. 


IN Mr. Richard Dowling’s volume, “ Ignorant Essays,” treated 
on another page in its relation to Bunyan criticism, there is a 
paper on Spenser which raises a series of literary questions. 
He praises Spenser so “ that it will do any man’s heart good to 
hear” him; but he is not blind to the unreadableness of the 
“ Facrie Queene” as a whole ; and he propounds the question of 
its cause, or causes. We should have thought the query suff- 
ciently answered by the first reason which he assigns, viz., the 
enormous length of a poem which, for all its thronging fascina- 
tions, has no epic unity of interest to sustain attention through- 
out the dichotomous ramifications of the narrative. But the 
essayist has a second reason. It is the wicked allegory. He 
cannot, he complains, take his walks abroad in peace through 
the flowering Spenserian forests, because he knows that some- 
where in the sweet recesses the headstrong allegory is swishing 
its formidable tail. Now with this we cannot altogether sympa- 
thise, though we can understand it. Hazlitt found the same 
dread of the allegory in hesitating Spenserian readers ; and is 
bitterly impatient of it, “as if,” he says, “they thought the allegory 
would bite them.” The manner may be a little brusque and 
contemptuous ; the implied reasoning appears to us good. Why 
should the essayist trouble himself with the esoteric meaning at 
all?) Why should he not be on terms of live and Ict live with 
the allegory, which, in spite of Mrs. Malaprop, is a very gentle 
beast and of a good discretion, not intruding itself on those 
who do not seek it? Nay, a certain shrinking modesty is one of 
the most striking characteristics of the animal; so that even if 
bent on hunting the allegory to the death you have often the 
ereatest difficulty in tracking the creature to its native lair. 
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Why should the essayist not, forgetting that there is such a 
thing as this wretched allegory in existence, confine himself to the 
poetry which no one is more capable of appreciating? We dd, 
we believe, once know that Una was Truth; but until the essayist 
unkindly reminded us of it, we had happily forgotten the fact. 


THEN comes the natural rejoinder: “What, in such a case, Is 
the use of the allegory?” And here once more we find ourselves 
in cordial agreement with Mr. Dowling, who will have none of 
the literary allegory, poetical or otherwise. If the question be 
confined to long xarrative allegorical poems, such as Spenser’s, 
we repeat that we must agree with him. Why should the poct 
tag his poem, which is a perfect and beautiful thing in itself, 
with a second and altogether distinct meaning, requiring a second 
reading for its due apprehension? We are shy of admitting the 
possibility that the allegory is a mistake, in view of the pleasure 
which many eminent men have taken in this form of composition ; 
yet the more we consider it, the more insuperable is our difficulty 
in understanding its vazson a’étre. We cannot but suspect that 
people mistake for a pleasure inherent in the method itself the 
pleasure derived in reality from their own intellectual success in 
unravelling the esoteric signification. The second reading of 
which we have spoken zs necessary, if the reader would preserve 
unbroken his pleasure in either poem or allegory; and the 
reason of this may perhaps be better understood by a com- 
parison with the sister art of painting. In painting it is possible 
for the artist so to mingle the symbol and the thing symbolised, 
the allegory and the thing allegorised, that the obvious and 
the hidden meaning present themselves to the apprehension 
almost simultaneously. And when, as from the depth of the 
imagery,* this is not altogether possible, nevertheless in a 


* We use the word “imagery” advisedly ; for is not symbolism the imagery of 
poetical painting? And let it be understood that we are dealing with xarrative 
allegorical poems, especially of a lengthy kind. It is possible to write a brief poem 
—a brief lyric, for example—in which the allegorical keynote is struck at the 
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thoroughly imagined picture of the class referred to (in which 
the symbolism is an integral part of the original conception, not 
added inlaborious detail as an after thought), the mind passes, by 
an almost insensible and inevitable transition, from the painted 
symbol to the consideration of its meaning; a transition so 
inevitable as to be, for a thoughtful spectator, well-nigh effortless. 
Hence, even in a picture symbolical rather than absolutely alle- 
gorical, the direct and indirect meanings interpenetrate cach 
other like the intertwining of the themes in a finely-ordered 
symphony, or the counterplay and interchange of colour in the 
painting itself; and far from being resented as an intrusion, the 
secondary meaning rather perfects and fulfils by suggestion the 


impression derived from the original design. 


BUT it is otherwise in the poem. There, of necessity, the 
obvious and esoteric meanings had (as it were) a dual existence 
running side by side in parallel and never converging lines ; 
since it is of the first importance that the poem should be a 
finished whole in itself: and therefore, if the reader would pre- 
serve an uninterrupted sequence of continuity, and thus an 
uninterrupted scquence of enjoyment, without vexing his soul, 
or distracting his attention by continual strivings after the alle- 
gory, he must perforce follow the poem to a conclusion once for 
its own sake ; ¢hez (if he would arrive at the secret significance), 
returning to the commencement, pursue the thing once more 
through all its mortal coils and windings solely in order to dis- 
entwine from it the allegory. For, be it remembered, we do not 
contemplate a poem, but (a very different matter) read it. Now, 
there is scarcely one man out of twenty who will give himself 
this trouble ; and we are of the nineteen. We are disgracefully 
and altogether delightfully ignorant of the entire allegory which 


beginning and the key sustained throughout ; which is dependent for all its meaning 
and much of its beauty upon the allegory, without which it would be a body without 
a soul. But the allegory is clearly suggested throughout, not a thing capable of 
separation from the poem without injury to its poetical significance. 
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disturbs the essayist so terribly in the “ Faérie Queene.” Some- 


one, it is true, once told us (but we staunchly refused to accept 
the intolerable fiction) that Belphoebe, young, beautiful, and 
chaste, was not merely a_ personified virtue, but also—Queen 
Elizabeth! Poor Queen Elizabeth, who had red hair, and was 


not young, and not beautiful, and not—not precisely of vestal 


temperament! When we think that if we troubled ourselves 


about the allegory we should have to entertain such monstrous 
ideas as this, we are thankful that we have established a sods 
vevendi with the animal. By all means let the essayist do 


likewise. 


| 
| 
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OSARY Sunday isa great day for Ushaw; with it the 
annual retreat ends, and the collegiate year practically 

begins. On the Monday following, the usual playday was rung 
out for the newly ordained. The ceremony of ringing out play- 
days is probably unique at Ushaw, and is certainly a most 
commendable one ; to those who know what a rung-out playday 
means, other holidays are shorn of half their glory. At nine, 
after an hour’s study, all swarm out of the study-place eagerly 
discussing “the chances ;” the wise ones shake their heads and 
“could an if they list’”—but loudly expressed expectations are 
considered folly. There is a quarter of an hour’s break at nine, 
perhaps they pass and no 





and the minutes wear on anxiously 
sound is heard; then all is blackness. But perhaps at ten 
minutes past, one toll of the bell peals abroad—but never more 
than one is heard, for the rest are drowned in wild cheers as 
from every playroom and classroom the little and the big, the 
stout and the thin, tear along the “ambulacrums” towards the 
belfry; then there is silence for a space, and the head “ philoso- 
pher,” mounted on the shoulders of other “philosophers,” gives nine 
times nine, and the cheers re-echo again, and a splendid “ squash,” 
begins. The only 





quite objectless—a very wantonness of joy 
calm spot is the small phalanx of divines standing apart and 
waving birettas—certainly a rung-out playday is a glorious thing. 
The Bishops of Hexham, Liverpool, Salford, and Middles- 
brough held their annual Ushaw meeting last month, the 
Bishop of Leeds being unable to attend owing to indisposition. 
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The Collegian. ye 


There will be four or five candidates for the Bachelorship of 
Arts this month from Ushaw. 


A WAYFARER in the collegiate world who, some years ago, might 
have chanced to inquire if Ushaw had any marks by which men 
might know her, would probably have been answered “Yes, she 
has these four marks: she has Wilkinson, she has Wrennall, 
she has Croskell, she has Gillow.” They were the four 
landmarks, the four monumental trophies of Ushaw’s Con- 
servatism, the four pyramids that had survived every deluge, 
collegiate and inter-collegiate. Since that day, one by one has 
been wiped out of Ushaw’s life, and last month saw the last of them 
go. Ushaw men who can remember the day when Monsignor 
Charles Gillow had not the care of the farm, did not ride round 
Ushaw’s acres enveloped in a large ulster, on a tall horse, must 
have existed somewhere in the twilight of fable, must in fact be 
a fossil, something antediluvian, a thing of the bronze age, 
or some other dead geological epoch. To drop metaphor, 
Monsignor Charles Gillow, the brother of Mr. Richard Gillow, 
of Leighton Hall, Lancashire, has resigned his position of farm 
procurator, and retires from Ushaw life to the less peaceful 
work of a missionary priest. The sympathies of all who knew 
his kind geniality and affectionate courtesy must go with him 
in his new work, wherever that may chance to be, and regret 
will follow the news of his retirement, as we should regret in our 
larger, and yet smaller, world—judged in the light of our 
growing sympathies—the sweeping down of a landmark of 
time. 





THE Oratory School, Edgbaston, possesses the probably 
unique distinction of allowing its students ten hours-and-a-half 
for sleep. The amount of sleep necessary for the ordinary 
schoolboy has not apparently been regulated according to any 
great health principle, but I think I am right in saying that 
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very few, if any, other Catholic colleges allow more than cight 
hours for sleep. If I were to cast about for an epithet to apply 
to the Oratory, to distinguish it peculiarly from other schools, 
I should call it “ plucky ”’—and this as well for the things it does 
as for the kind of boy it turns out. Seven hours a day are the 
full study hours of a full study day, and these seven hours are 
arranged probably in a manner quite different from the arrange- 


ment of other schools ; three hours in the morning, two hours- 
the afternoon, and an hour-and-a-half in the 





and-a-half in 
evening. And yet, in spite of these—I make no unfriendly 


criticism in calling them eccentricities—there are few colleges so 
popular in the Catholic world as the Oratory, which at present 
is full to the brim of its boy-holding capacities. 





FORT AUGUSTUS has gained an Abbot and has lost a Peer; the 
Abbot comes from Beiiron and the Peer goes to Birmingham. 
Of course the Abbot, in being head of the establishment is also 
head of the School; but the system at the Fort entrusts the 
whole care of the School to one of the Fathers, responsible only 
to the Abbot. Lord Lovat, meanwhile, the son of the Founder 
of the Abbey, after a few months spent in the Hospice, following 
the full school course, has been placed under the care of the 
Fathers of the Birminghan Oratory, at their Edgbaston School. 
The Fort, in losing him, has lost one of its most promising 
students and cricketers, by whose assistance it has this year 
upheld a high cricket reputation won during past seasons. 
Mr. J. B. Hatt, formerly a Stonyhurst boy, and during last 
year lay professor at the Hospice, has also assisted the team 
effectively by his batting; Mr. J. F. Kelly, another outsider, 
whose average is only beaten by Mr. Hatt’s, and who will be 
remembered as the most brilliant batsman of the brilliant team 
at Woburn and the Hyde, gave the Fort additional excellent 
help. Last year, the Abbey School rearranged its scheme of 
studies, refusing any longer to direct the course according to 
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London University requirements ; the new scheme was the joint 
work of Father Barrett and Mr. J. Poynter, M.A., formerly 
classical professor at St. Edmund’s, Ware. It should also be 
recorded that Mr. Philip Lane Fox, a former student of the 
Abbey, who has scarcely accomplished his seventeenth year, 
took his simple vows at the Monastery last month; and his 
younger brother, not yet fifteen, also a student of the School, 
received on the same day the novice’s habit. 





SADDEST of schools at the after-holiday reunion is Old Hall. 
In every college of course one expects to find that a few faces 
familiar in the past year have fallen away from their place, but 
year by year at Old Hall one class is completely wiped out of 
existence, by all the “ philosophers” leaving at the end of every 
year at Midsummer; as at St. Edmund’s, the institution of 
Divines ceased when Seminaries began. During the last two 
years Old Hall seems to have fallen off in University results 
compared with “that which once hath been,” for we cannot 
suppose that Mr. Michael Browne represents nearly the whole 
force of Edmundian University possibilities. Mr. Stanley 
Batchelor seems still to be running a brilliant course in the 
Indian Civil Service Examinations ; it will be remembered, to 
the glory of St. Edmund’s, that this young student, who left 
college somewhat suddenly, took up the Indian Civil Service 
Examination, and three months after, without any regular 
“cramming,” but simply his past training to rely upon, took an 
exceedingly fair place on the list, being among the happy few 
with the choice of vacancies ; since then he has risen in each 
succeeding examination and is now studying at University Hall. 
This success is probably unique, but it scems a matter which 
scarcely admits of doubt that he owed it not only to his own 
great talents, but also to the capital University training which 
he received in old days at St. Edmund's. 
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SINCE the small “ phalanx of five” who took their Bachelor- 
ship of Arts three years ago from Old Hall, scarcely any worthy 
collective University success can be catalogued to that College. 
It would be a strange little history to trace the small careers of 
the “small phalanx ” since that examination, for all have gone 
their different ways and more or less settled their positions in 
life ; three have gone to the priesthood—one of them to Rome, 
noticed in the series of letters which appeared in the 7Zadlet, 
“ Jubilec-tide in Rome,” as causing the sensation of an hour by 
his vigorous declamation on a Jubilee occasion ; a second, work- 
ing quictly at Hammersmith Seminary ; a third, an intending 
priest, prostrate with serious illness ; while the fourth has drifted 
into the almighty sea of journalism; and the fifth, having married 
a wife, teaches a school in Liverpool. 





THERE is an aristocracy of places. Some special distinction 
in landscape, some historic association, some magic in a name 
confers a patent of nobility on a district, and sets it apart for 
ever from the wide fields of bourgeois beauty of which a country 
is mainly made. The rank of Windsor and its neighbourhood 
in this peerage of places is high and unassailable. Not only from 
the storied past does it deserve its high estate, but from its 
intimate connexion with the present and the future of the 
national life. Such a place must be most apt to be made a 
training place for those who in the future will take their places 
in “the foremost files of time.” Doubtless some such thoughts 
mingled with the motives which induced the Jesuit Fathers to 
establish a College at Beaumont, which is only a few miles away 
from Windsor Castle, and is within a stone’s throw from Runny- 
meade. Here one hundred and sixty boys are receiving the 
best education that a distinguished Order and a disinherited 
Church can bestow. And now, not content with the elder 
College the authorities have set themselves to build a prepara- 
tory school which, while keeping in touch with the greater 
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institution, has its own organisation, and its own complete 


equipment. 





TH Is new school stands high on the confines of the Beaumont 
estate. It detaches itself from a background of beech-crowned 
hill, and looks across the playing fields of the Senior College. 
The red and white building is an idea, grasped firmly in the 
first instance by its architect and developed with strenuous care. 
Nothing has been too small to be thought out thoroughly, and 
nothing is so important as not to be toned down into sym- 
pathy with its surroundings. The building is planned by Mr. 
Bentley with much felicity ; the position of the Infirmary placed 
at an obtuse angle with the principal front is especially happy; 
it expresses its difference of intention ; while its deflection from 
the straight line gives variety of surface and shadow in the 
innumerable lights of day and night. The entrance hall is 
charming with its mosaic pavement, its glass ex grisaille, and its 
original and delicate ceiling. To the principal staircase the 
designer has not given that significance and amplitude which we 
might have expected in buildings which are frankly luxurious ; 
a phrase which will occur to all who have walked through the 
softly-tinted corridors, into the club-like playroom, noticing by 
the way the wrought hasps of the casement windows ; and have 
visited the bathrooms and the dainty, airy dormitories, with their 
spacious cells and good appointments. The almost latest luxury 
of applied science is to be found in an installation of electric 
light, which illuminates the building and casts its rays over the 
country from the central turret. The chapel which has accom- 
modation for sixty boys, the full complement of the school, 
looks small compared with the larger mass of the more secular 
building. Prominence of position and difference of style 
however somewhat atone for what here seems a lack of architec- 
tural expression. The steepness and the immense surface of 
red tiles, which go to make the roof of the main building, suggest 
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French influence ; but the architect can hardly be accused of 
the eclecticism which, according to M. César Daly, means 
“pillage” of the past. Rather, in accordance with the wishes of 
that distinguished architect, he has begun his work on an 
independent intellectual basis. In an attitude of detachment 
from, and yet with full knowledge of and reverence for the past, 
he has trodden the straight path of originality : from the nettle 
novelty he has plucked the flower of success. If there are other 
defects they come from over-elaboration ; from a finish of form 
and profile which is more feminine than quite fits the purpose ; 
indeed, it may be said, from the very defects of the qualities 


which give the work its charm. 





ALREADY forty-eight out of the sixty possible scholars occupy 
this palace of youth. Soon, it would seem, the children of 
Catholic wealth will apply in vain to be admitted to this dainty 
home of early training; the destiny of the new College is 


apparently like that of the neighbouring Thames to be for ever 


“without o’erflowing full.” 


A CONTEMPORARY, eager for a stray in green fields and 
pastures new, has been—is now, in fact—engaged in a warm 
controversy on the subject of “ Catholic competition at London 
University.” Without discussing the merits or demerits of the 
question, it cannot be but interesting to all readers with wide 
school sympathies, to have before them a full list of the 
candidates from Catholic Colleges who have matriculated at 


London University. 


Charles Annacker. 
Henry Annacker. 


William Allen. 
William Ambrose. 


Edward Acton. 
Edgar Agostini. 


Henry Ainscough. 


John Ainsworth. 
John Alkins. 


William Allanson. 


Daniel Allen. 


Peter Amigo. 


Emmanuel Amor. 


Joseph Amor. 
Justin Amor. 


Francis Anderton. 


John Arnold. 

Everard Arundell. 
Theodore Arundell. 
William Ashby. 
Stephen Ashlin, 





Charles Ashton. 
Butler Aspinall. 
James Aspinall. 
‘Alfred Atherton. 
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John Atkinson. 
Michael Aughney. 
Alfred Austin. 
Francis Bacchus. 
Joseph Bader. 
Edward Bagshawe. 
John Bagshawe. 
William Bagshawe. 
John Baines. 

John Baines. 

Eli Baldwin. 

John Baldwin. 
Anthony Ball. 
Joseph Bamber. 
Andrew Bamford. 
William Bamford. 
Henry Bampton. 
Joseph Bampton. 
Evan Banks. 

John Banks. 
Emmanuel Bans. 
Patrick Barden. 
Frederic Barfi. 
Joseph Barker. 
Ernest Barrett. 
Clark Barron. 
Henry Barron. 
Philip Barron. 
Pierse Barron. 
Edward Barry. 
John Barry. 
William Barry. 
Stanley Batchelor. 


Frederick Bateman. 


William Bayliss. 
Charles Beauclerk. 
Robert Beauclerk. 


William Beauclerk. 


James Beaumont. 
Austin Beech. 
Edward Beech. 
Simon Belinfante. 
Henry Bellasis. 
Richard Bellasis. 
Joseph Belloc. 
James Bellord. 
Francis Benett. 
Pio Benito. 
Thomas Bennett. 
William Benson. 
Carl Benziger. 
Edward Berkeley. 
John Berkeley 
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Robert Berkeley. 
Swinburne Berkeley. 
Patrick Bermingham. 
Felix Bernard. 
Francis Bernard. 
Philip Bernard. 
Frederick Berry. 
Richard Bilsborrow. 
Joseph Bilton. 
Henry Birch. 
Edward Birchall. 
Edward Bird. 
Francis Bird. 
James Bird. 
Charles Birt. 
William Birt. 
Joseph Bisgood. 
Ernest Bishop. 
Vernon Blackburn. 
Charles Blackett. 
Joseph Blackett. 
Joseph Blackett. 
John Blackoe. 
William Blackoe. 
Martin Blake. 
Richard Blanchard. 
Arthur Bliss. 
Lawrence Bliss. 
Alfred Blount. 
Charles Blount. 
Edgar Blount. 
Edward Blount. 
Henry Blount. 
John Blount. 
Charles Boardman, 
John Bodoano. 
Lewis Bodoano. 
John Bohan. 
William Bolger. 
Thomas Bolton. 
Thomas Bolton. 
Lucien Bonaparte- Wyse. 
Stephen Bond. 
John Bone. 
Charles Boothman. 
Richard Botham. 
David Boulger. 
Charles Bourne. 
Francis Bourne. 
John Bousfield. 
Henri Bouthillier. 
Joseph Boyle. 
George Bradley. 
John Bradley. 
Richard Bradshaw. 
Sir Francis Brady. 
John Breen. 
William Breen. 


John Brenan. 
Joseph Brennan. 
Frederic Breton. 
Walter Bridge. 
Rev. Richard Brindle: 
Charles Bristed. 
Joseph Broadhead. 
William Broder. 
Charles Brown. 
Hubert Brown. 
Richard Brown. 
William Brown. 
William Brown. 
Frederick Browne. 
Joseph Browne. 
Valentine Browne. 
William Bryant. 
Joseph Buchanan. 
George Buckley. 
kev. William Bulbeck. 
William Bulbeck. 
Joseph Bullen. 
John Burke. 

John Burke. 
Joseph Burke. 
James Burns. 
George Burton. 
John Butler. 
Joseph Butler. 
Edward Byrne. 
Francis Byrne. 
George Byrne. 
John Byrne. 
William Byrne. 
Albert Cafterata. 
Wilfrid Cafferata. 
William Cagger. 
Albert Cagney. 
Charles Cagney. 
Francis Cagney 
James Cagney. 
John Cahill. 
Joseph Cahill. 
Martin Cahill. 
Patrick Cahill. 
Patrick Cahill. 
Henry Callaghan. 
Nicholas Callan. 
Charles Calman. 
William Campbell. 
Peter Campion. 
George Canning. 
Richard Cantillon. 
William Canton. 
Andrew Carbery. 
Joseph Carbery. 
Rev. Robert Cardwell. 
Owen Caregan. 
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Peter Caregan. 
John Carey. 
Michael Carney. 
George Carolan. 
Joseph Carre. 
Louis Carré. 
Daniel Carroll. 
Edward Carroll. 
Joseph Carton. 
Rev. Louis Casartelli. 
Patrick Cassidy. 
Rev. John Caswell. 


Christopher Cavanagh. 


Lewis Cave. 
Charles Chadwick. 
Joseph Chambers. 
Rev. John Chapman. 
Joseph Chard. 
Thomas Charlton. 
Alexander Charnley. 
John Charnock. 
George Cheetham. 
Francis Chew. 
Edward Chichester. 
Philip Chichester. 
Richard Chichester. 
Henry Chipp. 

John Chisholm. 
Hugh Cholmeley. 
Joseph Cipriani. 
Rev. James Clare. 
Charles Clarke. 
Kev. George Clarke. 
Thomas Clarkson. 
John Clayton. 
James Clemens. 
George Clifford. 
Henry Clifford. 
Lewis Clifford. 
Eugene Codd. 
Arthur Codrington. 
Matthew Coghlan. 
Thomas Coghlan. 
Wilfrid Coghlan. 
Thomas Colbert. 
Vincent Cole. 
Walter Cole. 

Philip Colley. 
Reginald Colley. 
Austin Collingwood. 
Joseph Collingwood. 
Charles Collins. 
John Collins. 

John Collins. 
Claude Condell. 
William Connelly. 
Rey. John Connery. 
Edward Connolly. 
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Hugh Connolly. 
Samuel Connolly. 
Walter Connolly. 
William Connolly. 
Albert Connor. 
James Conroy. 
James Conroy. 
Daniel Considine. 
John Considine. 
Eugene Conwell. 
John Coogan. 

John Cook. 

Rev. Charles Cooke. 
John Cooke. 

John Cookson. 
Mark Cooney. 
William Cooper. 
Arthur Coppinger. 
Joseph Corbishley. 
Thomas Corbishley. 
James Corboy. 

John Corcoran. 
Charles Corney. 
Henry Corrigan. 
Rev. James Corry. 
Aloysius Cortie. 
Eugene Coryat. 
Lawrence Cosgrave. 
Patrick Cosgrave. 
Edward Costello. 
John Cotton. 
Charles Counsellor. 
William Counsellor. 
Charles Coupe. 
Bernard Coventry. 
Christopher Coveny. 
Michael Craig. 

Kev. Abraham Crane. 
Arthur Craven. 
Raymund Crawford. 
Joseph Cremonini. 
Michael Crewe. 
John Crilly. 
William Crofton. 
John Crombleholme. 
Dominic Cronin. 
Henry Cronin. 
Charles Croskell. 
Thomas Croskell. 
Joseph Crowley. 
David Cruse. 
Lucian Cuffe. 
Thomas Culshaw. 
William Cunningham. 
John Currie. 
William Cusack. 
Charles Dalby. 
John Dallas. 





Wilfrid Dallow. 
John Dalton. 
Denis Daly. | 
Peter Daly. 
Stephen Daly. 
Charles Damian. 
Christian Danckert. 
Rev. James Danell. 
William Daniel. 
John Daniell. 
John Darby. 
Bernard Darley. 
John Darley. 
Edward Davey. 
Charles Davis. 
Rev. George Davis. | 
Henry Davis. 
William Davis. 
Bernard Dawes. 
Charles Dawson. 
Rev. Charles Dawson. 
Edward Dawson. 
Percival Dawson. 
Arthur Day. 
Arthur Day. 
Edward Day. 
Edward Day. 
Hon. Sir John Day. 
Eugene de Alberti. 
Thomas Dealy. 
Cyril Dean. 
Gerald Dease. 
George Delaney. 
Joseph Delaney. 
Osmund de Lisle. 
Henry de Lossy de Ville. 
Peter Dempsey. 
George Dennehy. 
William Dennett. 
John Denvir. 
Domingo de Freitas de 
Silva. 
Jacques des Rosieres Du- 
rup de Balaine. 
Robert Devereux-Hod- 
gens. 
Joseph Dewhurst. 
Robert Dewhurst. 
James Dey. 
Francis de Zulueta. 
Walter Dickinson. 
John Digan. 
Everard Digby. 
Bernard Dill-n. | 
i 
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Denis Dillon, 
John Dillon. 
Henry Dix. 
Francis Dobson. 
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James Dobson. 
Thomas Dobson. 
Patrick Donahue. 
James Donlevy. 
John Donnellan. 
Malachi Donnellan. 
John Donnelly. 
Terence Donnelly. 
John Donohoe. 
Thomas Donohoe. 
Denis Donovan. 
George Donovan. 
John Donovan. 
Richard Donovan. 
William Doran. 
Philip Dorehill. 
Arthur Doubleday. 
Thomas Doucett. 
Alexander Douglas. 
Charles Douglas. 


James Dowley. 


Edward Dowling. 
Patrick Dowling. 
Arthur Doyle. 
James Doyle. 

John Doyle. 
Charles Drakes. 
James Driscoll. 
Henry Duggan. 
Michael Duggan. 
Arthur du Moulin. 
Charles du Moulin. 
Michael Dunlea. 
Cuthbert Dunn. 
Joseph Dunn. 
Thomas Dunn. 
William Dunn. 
Charles Dunne. 
John Dunne. 
Michael Dunne. 
William Dunne. 
Jules Duplessis. 
Charles Eastwood. 
Robert Eaton. 
Stephen Eaton. 
Rev. James Eccles. 
John Edge. 
William Edwardes. 
Henry Edwards. 
Victor Edwards. 
John Egan. 
Thomas Egan. 
Thomas Ellison. 
Thomas Ellison. 
Aloysius Emery. 
Edmund English. 
Louis English. 
Edward Etherington. 
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George Faribault. 
John Farmer. 
Thomas Farmer. 
Richard Farrell. 
Thomas Farrell. 
Charles Faulkner. 
John Fayer. 

George Fehrenbach. 
William Fell. 
Matthew Fennessy. 
William Feran. 
Leonardo Fesser. 
Leopold Fiducia. 
Kdward Field. 
Herbert Fincham. 
Arthur Fitzgerald. 
Christopher Fitzgerald. 
David Fitzgerald. 
William Fitzgerald. 
William Fitzherbert. 
Thomas Fitzpatrick. 
Timothy Fitzpatrick. 
Walter Fitzpatrick. 
James Flanagan. 
Edward Flint. 
James Flint. 
Joseph Flood. 
Andrew Flynn. 
James Flynn. 
Joseph Flynn. 
Michael Flynn. 
Patrick Flynn. 
Paul Flynn. 
George Foggin. 
Henry Foley. 
John Foley. 
Patrick Foley. 
Andrew Ford. 
Hugh Ford. 
Patrick Forde. 
William Forde. 
Henry Formby. 
Alfred Forshaw. 
Matthew Forster. 
Philip Fortin. 
John Fowler. 
Antony Foxwell. 
James Foxwell. 
Augustine Foy. 
Charles Fraser. 
Arthur French. 
Richard French. 
Richard Frost. 
George Fuller. 
Francis Fulton. 
Rev. Henry Fynes. 
Timothy Gaffney. 
Thomas Gainsford. 


Augustus Gallwey. 
John Gallwey. 
William Gallwey. 
Compton Galton. 
Howard Galton. 
George Garcia. 
James Gardner. 
John Gardner. 
Richard Gardner. 
Thomas Gardner. 
Daniel Garroni. 
Ignatius Gartlan. 
Thomas Gately. 
Michael Gavin. 
Jean Gentil. 

Philip George. 
Rev. John Gerard. 
Reginald Gibb. 
John Gilbert. 
Anselm Gillett. 
William Gillow. 
Isaac Goddard. 
Rev. Edward Goldie. 
Edward Goldsmid. 
Alban Goodier. 
Alexander Gordon. 
Charles Gordon. 
James Gorman. 
Thomas Gornall. 
Rev. Joseph Gradwell. 
Charles Grafton. 
Augustin Graham. 
John Graham. 
Peter Graham. 
William Graham. 
William Grant. 
James Green. 
Richard Green. 
Peter Greer. 
Richard Greer. 
George Gregson. 
Henry Grehan. 
John Grehan. 
Wilfrid Grehan. 
John Gretton. 
Thomas Griffin. 
Rev. John Grimston. 
Timothy Guinee. 
James Guiron. 
Rev. Robert Guy. 
Mark Habell. 
Michael Haggarty. 
William Hague. 
William Hague. 
Edmund Hale. 
Francis Hall. 
Gustave Hallé. 
Stephen Halle. 
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Francis Hannan. 
John Hannon. 
Charles Hansom. 
Wilfrid Hare. 
Patrick Harnett. 
Peter Harrigan. 
John Harrington. 
George Mavclauns. 
Mubert Harrison. 
Richard Hart. 
John Tartell. 


Alphonsus Harting. 


James Harting. 
Thomas Hartley. 
Edgar Hawkins. 
Robert Ilawkins. 


Francis Hawksford. 


James Hayes. 
James Hayes. 
Stephen [layes. 
William Headen. 
Daniel Hearne. 
Thomas Hearne. 
Edward Heery. 
Michael Hennessy. 
Richard Hennessy. 
Denis Henry. 
James Henry. 
Joseph Henry. 
William Henry. 
George Herbert. 
Thomas Hercy. 
John Hewitt. 
Arthur Hickie. 
William Hickie. 
Charles Hickie. 
Robert Hickie. 
Arthur Higgins. 
Patrick Higgins. 
Frederick Iligley. 
Charles Hill. 
Edward Hill. 
Rev. Henry Hill. 
John Hall. 
Thomas Hill. 
William Hill. 
John Hilly. 
Arthur Hinsley. 
Francis Hoare. 
Charles Hogan. 
William [logan. 
William Hogan. 
William Holden. 
Francis Holme. 
Frederick Holt. 


Rev. Henry Hopkins. 


Frederick Hopper. 
John Hopwood. 
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Henry Horn. 

William Horn. 
Michael Hosey. 
James Hoskins. 
Edward Tlowe. 
William Ilowe. 


Joseph Howell. 


Kev. James Howlett. 


William Howley. 
Joseph Hubbick. 
George Huggins. 


Kev. Henry Hughes. 


Kev. James Hughes. 
John Hughes. 

John Hughes. 
Miguel Hughes. 
Thomas Hughes. 
Thomas Hughes. 
Thomas Hughes. 
Nigel Hunnybun. 


James Hussey. 


Walter Hussey-Walsh. 


Daniel Iles. 
George Innes. 


James Innes. 


Thomas Inwood. 
Arthur Irwin. 
Valentine Irwin. 
Arthur Jackson. 
sertram Jackson. 


Joseph Jackson. 


Vincent Jackson. 


John Jaggar. 


Henry Jarrett. 


Joseph Jerrard. 


George Jinks. 
Henry John. 
James Johnson. 


Rev. Joseph Johnson. 


Robert Johnson. 
Thomas. Johnson. 
William Johnson. 
Gregory Jones. 
Andrew Jordan. 
John Joy ce. 
Edward Jukes. 
Henry Jury. 


George Kammerlocher. 


Robert Kavanagh. 
James Kay. 
Rey. William Kay. 


James Kean. 


Kev. Denis Keane. 
Francis Keating. 
Joseph Keating. 
Joseph Keating. 
Patrick Keating. 
Philip Keating. 


William Keating. 
James Keegan. 
Thomas Keeley. 
Norbert Keenan. 
Anthony Kehoe. 
Lawrence Kehoe. 
Edward Kelly. 
Eugene Kelly. 
George Kelly. 
Henry Kelly. 
John Kelly. 

John Kelly. 

John Kelly. 

John Kelly. 

Rev. Joseph Kelly. 
Joseph Kelly. 
Patrick Kelly. 
Thomas Kelly. 
William Kelly. 


James Kendal. 


Arthur Kenealy. 
Thomas Kenna. 
Charles Kennedy. 
Edward Kennedy. 
Michael Kennedy. 
Edward Keogh. 
William Keogh. 
Richard Kerin. 
George Kernan. 


James Kernan. 


Peter Kernan. 
Francis Kerr. 
Edmund Kilkenny. 


John Kinder. 


Charles King. 
Frederick King. 


Very Rev. William Kin- 


sella. 
Laurence Kirby. 
William Kirkham. 
Joseph Knapp. 
Arnold Knight. 
Rev. Arthur Knight. 
George Knight. 
Henry Knight. 
Thomas Knight. 
William Knight. 
William Knowles. 
Louis Koenig. 
Albert Kopp. 
Augustus Kopp. 
Charles Kuypers. 
Cuthbert Kynaston. 
Francis Kynaston. 
Geoffrey Kynaston. 
Patrick Lacy. 
Rev. Robert Laing. 
Richard Lal 

















Joseph Lamb. 


Rev. George Lambert. 


George L ambert. 
Henry Lambert. 
Lewis Lamy. 
Parker Lander. 
James Landers. 
Charles Langdale. 
Hector Lange. 
Francis Langton. 
Henry Langton. 
Theobald Langton. 
Richard Langtree. 
Arthur Lattey. 
Ernest Law. 
Thomas Law. 
James Lawler. 
Henry Lawson. 
Sir John Lawson. 


Rev. William Lawson. 


John Lea. 

John Lea. 

William Lea. 
Edward Leadbetter. 
George le Bosquet. 
Isaac Lee. 
William Lee. 
Richard Leese. 
William Leese. 
William le Grave. 
Andrew Leonard. 
John Leonard. 


Ferdinand le Quilbecq. 


Joseph Lestrade. 
Ernest Levick. 
Edward Leyne. 
Dominic Lickert. 
Joseph Lightbound. 
William Linnett. 
Joseph Little. 
Thomas Little. 
Joseph Locke. 
Charles Lonergan. 
William Lonergan. 
Frank Long. 


Very Rev. Thomas Long- 


man. 
Joseph Lonsdale. 
Peter Lonsdale. 
Francis Loughnan. 
Henry L oughnan. 
Robert Loughnan. 
William Loughnan. 
James Lowry. 
Louis Lubienski. 
Angelo Lucas. 
Herbert Lucas. 
Edward Lupton. 
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George Lynch. 
James Lynch. 
Mark Lynch. 
Michael Lynch. 
Paul Lynch. 

Philip Lynch. 
Alexander McAuliffe. 
Bernard McCabe. 
John M‘Cann. 
Daniel McCartan. 
John McCartan. 
Philip McCarthy. 
Rickard McCarthy. 
Samuel McCarthy. 
William McCarthy. 
Henry McCoy. 
Richard McCoy. 
James McDermott. 


Alfred McDonagh. 


Right Kev. Angus Mac- 
donald. 
George Macdonald. 
Reginald Macdonald. 
George Macdonogh. 
Joseph Macdonough. 
Martin Macdonough. 
Redmond McDonough. 


William Macdonough. 


James McEnery. 


Rev. Arthur McEvoy. 
Henry Macevoy. 


John McFarlane. 


Francis McGinity. 
Joseph McGlone. 
Edmond McGrath. 
Joseph McGrath. 
Patrick McGuire. 
Thomas McGuire. 
John McHale. 
James MclIlvenna. 
James Mackay. 
James McKenna. 
John Mackenna. 
Joseph McKenna. 
John McLachlin. 
Edmund McLaughlin. 
George McLaughlin. 
James McLaughlin. 
Peter McLaughlin. 
John MacMahon. 
John MacMahon. 
Patrick MacMahon. 
Edward McManus. 
John McNab. 
Daniel McNabb. 
Charles MacNally. 
John McNeil. 

John Macqueen. 


Rev. James M ‘Quoin. 


Charles McShane. 
George McShane. 
Francis MacVicars. 
Charles Madden. 
Augustin Magill. 
John Magivren. 


Thomas Maguire. 


Matthias Maher. 
Michael Maher. 
Thomas Maher. 


Rev. William Maher. 


Francis Mahony. 
Lawrence Mahony. 
Albert Maingot. 
Charles Malbon. 
Gerard Malempré. 
Horace Mann. 


John Manning. 
Alexander Mansfield. 


Gideon Marsh. 
Henry Marsland. 
Henry Martin. 
Joseph Martin. 


Timothy Martyr. 


Edward Marum. 
Peter Mason. 
James Maxwell. 
Joseph Maxwell. 


Marmaduke Maxwell. 


Edward Mayo. 
Joseph Meade. 
Charles Meagher. 
Edward Meagher. 
Thomas Meagher. 
Adam Meason. 
Joseph Melling. 
John Mercer. 
Peter Mercer. 
John Merefield. 


Michael Merriman. 


Patrick Mescall. 
Alfred Meyer. 
Charles Meyer. 
Charles Meyer. 
Edward Meyer. 
Henry Meyer. 
Edgar Meynell. 
Cecil Middleton. 
Tames Milburn. 
Edmund Miller. 
John Miller. 
Francis Mirley. 
Frederick Mitchell. 
Archibald Mitford. 
Thomas Mockler. 
Bernard Molloy. 
James Molloy. 
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John Molony. 
Edward Molyneux. 
Stephen Mongan. 
Joseph Monteith. 
Arthur Moore. 
Eugene Moore. 
Francis Moore. 
James Moore. 
Patrick Moran. 
Peter Morgan. 
Sidney Morgan. 
John Moriarty. 
Frederick Morison. 
George Morley. 


Alexander Morrogh. 


Robert Morrogh. 
Thomas Morton. 
Henry Moss. 
Robert Moss. 
Charles Mostyn. 
Ranulph Mostyn. 
Henry Mottram. 
Kdward Mulhall. 
James Mulhall. 
John Mulhall. 


Charles Mulholland. 


John Munster. 
William Munster. 
Charles Murphy. 
lrancis Murphy. 
George Murphy. 
Hubert Murphy. 
James Murphy. 
James Murphy. 
John Murphy. 
John Murphy. 
John Murphy. 
Joseph Murphy. 
Joseph Murphy. 
Michael Murphy. 
Thomas Murphy. 
Thomas Murphy. 
Henry Murray. 
James Murray. 
James Murtough. 
John Mylius. 
Vincent Naish. 
Francis Nelson. 
John New. 
Bernard Newdigate. 
Charles Newdigate. 
Charles Newsham. 
Francis Newsham. 
Joseph Newsham. 
Francis Newton. 
Bernard Nicholl. 
Charles Nicholson. 
Eustace Nicholson. 
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James Nicholson. 
Robert Noble. 
Ernest Nolan. 
Thomas Nolan. 
Thomas Noone. 
Michael Norris. 
John Norton. 
George Nugent. 
Malachy Nugent. 
Percy Nugent. 
Francis O’ Beirne. 
Hugh O’ Beirne. 
Rev. James O’Beirne. 
James O’Brien. 
John O’Brien. 
Patrick O’Brien. 
Robert O’Brien. 
Thomas O’Brien. 
Philip O’Bryen. 
Daniel O'Connell. 
Edward O’Connell. 
James O’Connell. 
Thomas O’Connell. 
Arthur O’Connor. 
John O’Connor. 
Mark O’Connor. 
Patrick O’Connor. 
Peter O’Connor. 
William O’Connor. 
Denis O’Conor. 
Roderic O’Conor. 
The O’Conor Don. 
John O’Dea. 

James O’ Donnell. 
‘Daniel O’ Donoghue. 
Thomas O’ Donohoe. 
Alexander O’ Donovan. 
Patrick O’ Donovan. 
Charles O’ Dowd. 
James O’ Dwyer. 
Bernard O'Flaherty. 
Daniel O’ Hare. 
James O’ Kane. 
Michael O’ kane. 
Daniel O’ Leary. 
John O'Leary. 

John O'Leary. 
Joseph Oliver. 
Ramon Oliveros. 
Thomas O’ Mara. 
Jacobus O’ Meara. 
John O'Neil. 

Daniel O'Neill. 
Hugh O'Neill. 

Tohn O'Neill. 


John O'Reilly. 


John O’ Reilly. 
Michael O'Reilly. 





be O’ Reilly. 
illiam O'Reilly. 
Daniel O’ Rourke. 
Hugh O’Rourke. 
John Ortelli. 


Ulrich Oschwald. 
Very Rev. Michael O’Sul- 


livan. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan. 
William O’Sullivan. 
Aloysius O’ Toole. 
Henry Pace. 
George Padbury. 
John Pagliano. 
‘Rev. Francisco Paiva. 
Frederick Paley. 
John Palmer. 
Camilo Palomo. 
Joseph Palomo. 
James Parfitt. 
Alfred Parker. 
Charles Parker. 
Henry Parker. 
Henry Parker. 
Joseph Parker. 
William Parkinson. 
Edward Parry. 
Frederick Parry. 
John Partridge. 
Robert Pate. 
Henry Patmore. 
Tennyson Patmore. 
Edward Patterson. 
Louis Payne. 
Richard Payne. 
Robert Peard. 
Arthur Pearson. 
Thomas Peckston. 
Charles Pedley. 
Stanhope Pedley. 
Julian Pemartin. 
Lewis Peniston. 
Francis Pentony. 
Edward Pereira. 
Louis Pereira. 
Bernard Perry. 
Stephen Perry. 
Victor Petitmangin. 
Francis Petre. 
Ralph Petre. 
Reginald Petre. 
Kev. John Phelan. 
Ernest Pickwoad. 
James Pinnington. 
Emmanuel Pinto. 
Enrico Pisani. 
Edward Plant. 
Hon. George Plunkett. 
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Manuel Polit. 
Anthony Pollen. 
John Pollen. 
Charles Poole. 
Cornelius Poole. 
Walter Poole. 
Launcelot Pope. 
Richard Pope. 

John Porrall. 
Charles Porter. 
Edward Porter. 
Rev. George Porter. 
Joseph Porter. 

Rev. Thomas Porter. 
Julio Portocarrero. 
George Postlewhite. 
George Potter. 
Lawrence lower. 
Louis Power. 
Matthew Power. 
Rev. Thomas Power. 
Godfrey Pownall. 
Wiliam Pownall. 
John Prescott. 
Peter Prestage. 
Joseph Preston. 
Richard Preston. 
George Pringle. 
John Proctor. 
Alfred Purssell. 
George Pye. 
Edward Pyke. 
Thomas Querney. 
Albert Quill. 

John Quin. 
Matthew (uin. 
Matthew Quin. 
Thomas ()uin. 
Francis (Quin. 
Joseph Quinn. 
Michael (Quinn. 
John Quirke. 
Herbert Randolph. 
Francis Ratcliffe. 
John Ratcliffe. 
Richard Ratcliffe. 
Charles Raymond-Barker. 
Key. Paul Raynal. 
Richard Rea. 
Arthur Read. 
Charles Redman. 
John Rees. 

George Reeve. 
Victor Regalia. 
Thomas Reilly. 
Benjamin Renshaw. 
James Reynolds. 
Joseph Reynolds. 
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William Reynolds. 
Ignatius Rhodes. 
William Ribello. 
Richard Rice. 
Rev. John Richards. 
Charles Richardson, 
George Richardson. 
John Rickaby. 
Kev. Joseph Rickaby. 
Richard Rigby. 
Thomas Rigby. 
John Rimmer. 
George Robertson. 
James Kobinson. 
James Robinson. 
Arthur Roche. 
Edward Roche. 
Henry Roche. 
John Roche. 
Thomas Roche. 
Thomas Roche. 
William Roche. 
James Rochford. 
Paul Rochford. 
Thomas Rochford. 
John Rochfort. 
John Rogers. 
Thomas Rogerson. 
Joseph Roper. 
John Rose-Innes. 
Augustine Roskell. 
Philip Roskell. 
Augustine Ross. 
Maurice Rostant. 
Charles Rothwell. 
Walter Roughton. 
John Rouse. 
Joseph Routledge. 
ames Kowan. 
Patrick Rowan. 
Thomas hkowley. 
Arthur Russell. 
Cyril Russell. 
Francis Russell. 
Robert Russell. 
Charles Ryan. 
Charles Ryan. 
James Ryan. 
John Ryan. 
John Ryan. 
John Ryan. 
John Ryan. 
Joseph Ryan. 
Thomas Kyan. 
Rev. Frederic Rymer. 
Frederick Kymer. 
Rev. Henry Rymer. 
Vincent St. Lawrence. 


Francis Sass. 
George Saunders. 
James Saunders. 
Frederick Savory. 
Augustine Saxton. 
Rev. John Scannell. 
Rev. Thomas Scannell. 
Francis Scoles. 
James Scoles. 
Charles Scott. 
David Scott. 
Joseph Scott. 

John Scott Stokes. 
John Scriven. 
Henry Scroope. 
Simon Scrope. 
Henry Scrope. 
Francis Scully. 
James Scully. 

John Scully. 

Joseph Scully. 
Reginald Scully. 
Thomas Scully. 
John Seed. 

“George Segar. 
William Segar. 
George Segrave. 
Thomas Segrave. 
Rev. Thomas Selby. 
Arthur Sells. 

Henry Sergeant. 
John Sergeant, 
Joseph Serjeant. 
Frank Sharkey. 
Richard Sharp. 
James Shea. 

Denis Sheahan. 
George Shee. 

Justin Sheil. 
Richard Sheil. 
Richard Shiel. 
Arthur St.George. 
Joseph Sheridan. 
Alexander Sherlock. 
Rev. Peter Sherlock. 
James Shoolbred. 
Charles Sibeth. 
George Sidgreaves. 
Thomas Sidgreaves. 
Marlow Sidney. 
Robert Silva. 
Austin Simmons. 
Louis Simonds. 
Hugh Singleton. 
John Sinnott. 
Joseph Sinnott. 
Sebastian Sircom. 
Joseph Skellon. 
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Thomas Skelly. 
Frederick Skerrett. 
Patrick Skerrett. 
Thomas Slater. 
Thomas Smalley. 
kdmond Smith. 
Edward Smith. 
John Smith. 
Joseph Smith. 
Philip Smith. 
Thomas Smith. 
Thomas Smith. 
William Smith. 
William Smith. 
William Smith. 
Joseph Snow. 
kev. Terence Snow. 
Rev. Samuel Sole. 
Joseph Southern. 
William Sparrow. 
James Splaine. 
William Splaine. 
William Stanley. 
James Stanton. 
John Stanton. 
Christopher Stapleton. 
James Stark. 
George Stebbing. 
Thomas Steele. 
Augustus Steggall. 
I alius Steggall. 
Charles Stewart. 
Jose ph Stocker. 
Philip Stokes. 
Hfon. Thomas Stonor. 
William Storey. 
Ilenry Stourton, 
William Strickland. 
Charles Strowbridge. 
Charles Sugrue. 
John Sugrue. 
George Sullivan. 
Robert Swaby. 
George Swarbrick. 
Rev. James Swarbrick. 


Very ‘Rev. James Sweeney. 


Thomas Sweeney. 
Michael Sweetman. 
Michael Sweetman. 
Walter Sweetman. 
Alonso Sybrandt. 
John Sybrandt. 
John Sybrandt. 
Nicholas Synnott. 
Walter Synnott. 
Henry Taatte. 
Gerald Tarleton. 
William Tarpey. 
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Edward Taunton. 
Edward Taylor. 
James Taylor. 


William Taylor. 


William Taylor. 
Charles Teevan. 
John Teevan. 
William Teevan. 
Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. 
Rev. Thomas Telford. 
Charles Tempest. 
Wilfrid Tempest. 
Arthur Thomas. 
Arthur Thompson. 
George Thompson. 
Ifenry Thomson. 
William Thomson. 
Kobert Thornton. 
John Throckmorton. 


Nicholas Throckmorton. 


Herbert Thurston. 
Thomas Tiernan. 
William Tipper. 
Giovanni Tomaselli. 
Charles Tonnerre. 
Daniel Torpey. 


John Trubert. 
John Trumble. 
John Turner. 


William Turner. 

Edwin Tyler. 

Clement Uleoq. 

Rev. Thomas Ullathorne. 


John Unsworth. 


Thomas Unsworth. 
Francis Urquhart. 
Peter Van Volckxsom. 
Richard Vaughan. 
William Vaughan. 
Ernest Velge. 
Clement Voisey. 

Kev. Henry Vrignon. 
Ambrose Walford. 
Rev. William Walker. 


John Wallace. 


Kev. Dom Wallace. 
Francis Wallis. 
Harold Wallis. 


John Wallis. 


Iferman Walmesley. 
James Walmesley. 
Alfred Walmsley. 
Edward Walmsley. 
Edwin Walmsley. 
George Walmsley. 
John W almsley. 
Richard Walmsley. 


Charles Walsh. 
Edmund Walsh. 
Francis Walsh. 
James Walsh. 
Richard Walsh. 
hKobert Walsh. 
Thomas Walsh. 
Nicholas Walshe. 
Thomas Walshe. 
Joseph Walton. 
Thomas Walton. 
Bernard Ward. 
Harold Ward. 
James Ward. 


Wilfrid Ward. 


William Ward. 
Ernest Ware. 
Thomas Wareing. 
John Warringson. 
Charles Waterton. 


John Watson. 
Augustine Watts. 


Francis Way. 
John Weale. 


Thomas Weale. 


Rev. Alfred Weld. 
Walter Weld. 
William Weld. 


Herbert Weld-Blundell. 


Arthur Wellman. 
Edward Welman. 
Henry Welman. 
Maurice Welman. 
Thomas Welsby. 
Norbert Westhead. 
John Westwood. 


James Whelan. 


Joseph Whitaker. 
William Whitaker. 
Esmonde White. 
Hlenry White. 
Henry White. 


John White. 


Raymonde White. 
William White. 
James Whiteley. 
Thomas Whiteside. 
Francis Whitgreave. 
Robert Whittleton. 
Stephen Whitty. 
Walter Whitty. 

Rev. Edward Whyte. 
George Wigley. 
Henry Wilberforce. 
William Wilberforce. 
Wilfrid Wilberforce. 
Rev. James Wilding. 
Robert Wilding. 









































Adam Wilkinson. 
Francis Wilkinson. 


Rev. Edward Williams. 


Edward Williams. 
Edward Williams. 
Rev. James Williams. 
Nicholas Williams. 


Rev. Thomas Williams. 


Bertram Wilson. 
Richard Wilson. 
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William Withnell. 
Patrick Wolfe. 
Charles Wood. 
Francis Wood. 
John Wood. 
Thomas Woodlock. 
William Woodlock. 
James Woodward. 
Charles Woollett. 
George Woollett. 
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Henry Worsley. 
Richard Worswick. 
William Worswick. 
John Wray. 

Kev. William Wrennall. 
John Wright. 

John Yates. 

Arnold York. 

Hugo Young. 

John Young. 
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Che Catholic Exchange and Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters a Catholic 

Exchange and Mart will be opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 

the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 

the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 

person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 

artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 

common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 
propriate public. 

RULES. 
Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 


buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 
Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so. 
Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 





Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. Letters intended 
to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 


envel )} cS. 


No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 
of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 


ALTAR PreEcE.—Wanted to sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for Altar- 
piece ; In handsome frame. From = the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25.—Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BuRNS and OATES, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

MERRY ENGLAND and Monru.—The 
current numbers of these Magazines will 
be sent every month in exchange for a 
monthly basket of flowers. —MATER. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. -— 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldeastle’s Lzfe of Cardinal 
Newman.—E. V. B., 3 Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

STATUES. —A very fine marble Statue 
of the Immaculate Conception, 42 in. 
high, £35; original price 460. A 
Calvary Group, in bronze; extreme 
height 42 in.; 80 guineas ; original price 
100 guineas. <A very fine old bronze 
Crucifix, figure 12in.; oak Cross £8 10s. 
A Calvary Group (Munich), originally 
the property of the late Miss Hales ; 
price £6 tos. A Calvary Group (after 


Munich model), figures 33 ft. high ; oak 
Cross 10 ft.; coloured; to be sold for 
415 15s.--Apply to ARrIstT, care of 
Messrs. BURNs and OATEs, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 

MONSTRANCE. —- A’ very handsome 
Monstrance, suitable for a large church ; 
richly enamelled and gilt; height 3 ft. 
Cost £60, to be sold for £40.—Apply to 
ARTIST, care of Messrs. BURNS and 
Oates, 28, Orchard Street, W. 

VESTMENTs.—-A very handsome High 
Mass set of Vestments (white and gold), 
richly-embroidered Orpheries Hood, ete., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603 cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk Dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. | Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renasc. shape, with richly-embroidered 
crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 10s., £8 I10s., 
etc. A very handsome set of Crimson 
Velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, Xc.: original cost 16 guineas 3 to 
be sold for 410. A few Benediction 
Veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. <A_ fine 
Roman Alb, reduced price £6 65— 
Apply PRESBYTER. 
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Announcements. 
Ready in November. 


A New Volume of Miscellanies. By his Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

Life of St. Anastasia. ‘Translated by Miss Marcaret HowlIrt, 
and edited by the Rev. KENELM VAUGHAN. 

Contemplations and Meditations on the Hidden Life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, according to the method of St. Ignatius. Translated 
from the French by a Sister of Mercy (of the Convent, Coventry). Revised by 
the Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 

Eucharistic Jewels, By Percy Firzcrraip, Author of “ Jewels 
of the Mass,” &c. 

Mary of Nazareth. A Legendary Poem. In three parts. By Sir 
JOHN CROKER Barrow, Bart. Part I. 

Manual of Instruction and Rules for the Association of 
Prayer for the Conversion of Great Britain. 


The Catholic Penny Almanac for 1889. Compiled by the 
Editor of the ‘‘Catholic Directory.” 


In the Press and in Preparation. 
Characteristics from the Writings of Archbishop Ullathorne, 


together with a Bibliographical account of the Archbishop’s Works. By the 
Rev. M. F. GLANCEY. 

Leaves from St. Chrysostom. By Miss ALLIEs. 

Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s “ Plain Reasons.” 
By the Rev. H. I. D. RybeEr, of the Oratory. A new Edition (the sixth). 

The Grey Lady of Hardcastle. By a Friend of the Family. 

Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
GEORGE LEE, D.D. A new Edition. 

The Wandering Knight: His Adventurous Journey. A Medieval 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN DE CARTHENY, Brother of the Religious Order 
of Mount Carmel, and Caaon Theolozian of the Diocese of Cambrai. Newly 
translated into English, under Ecclesiastical Supervision, from the Edition of 
1572. 

Dr. Hettinger’s Evidences of Christianity, edited by the Rev. 
IT. S. Bowben, of the Oratory, with the author’s approval. This volume will 
contain an English version of the First Part of Dr. Hettinger’s great work, 
** Apologie des Christenthums.” ~=Another Volume containing the Second Part, 
**The Dogmas of Christianity,” is also in hand, 

Records of the English Catholics of 1715. Edited by Joun 
ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. With a complete index. Price to Subscribers, 10s. 
To Non-Subscribers, 15s. Prospectuses on application. 





London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New York: 9, Barclay Street 
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